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THE POLICY THAT BUILT UP THE WEST. 


HE development and growth of 

the Western States of the Union, 
within the last fifty years, constitute so 
extraordinary a chapter in human his- 
tory, that it is worth while to inquire 
into the causes which have produced 
such unequaled results. At the close of 
the first quarter of the present century, 
the sparse population of those States 
was confined to the margin of the prin- 
cipal navigable waters, the exceptions 
being so inconsiderable as to be unwor- 
thy of attention, in discussing general 
causes. The vast interior of the terri- 
tory under review, consisting of fertile 
woodland and prairie, was a solitude. 
The contrast now presented is wonder- 
ful, and were the evidence not present 
to our senses, would beincredible. Now, 
millions of industrious, thriving, happy 
people, surrounded by all the concomi- 
tants of a high civilization, occupy those 
regions. What has, within so limited a 
period of time, wrought this mighty 
change? We may state, in general 
terms, that it is the wise and beneficent 


policy pursued by the Federal Govern- 
ment. Let us inquire. 

The example offered by New York, 
in the early part of the present century, 
by the construction of the great Erie 
Canal, and the benefits resulting from 
it, demonstrated, if demonstration were 
needed, the utility of constructing artifi- 
cial works to facilitate commercial inter- 
course and transportation. In view of 
this example, the Western States were 
not slow to perceive that, if they would 
not be left behind in the grand march of 
civilization, they must resort to a like 
mode of internal improvement. But the 
Western States were thinly populated 
and comparatively poor. Their pecun- 
iary resources were not equal to the task 
of constructing the canals they so much 
needed. In this emergency they peti- 
tioned the Federal Government for aid ; 
they asked for a donation of the public 
lands, lying within their respective bor- 
ders, to aid them in their several enter- 
prises. Independent of the benefits 
which were to accrue to the general 
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public from the construction of the con- 
templated works, the new States con- 
tended that they had just claims upon 
the bounty of the Federal Government, 
from the fact that the older States of 
the sea-board had, for many years, been 
the recipients of appropriations from the 
Federal treasury for river and harbor 
improvements. Enlightened statesman- 
ship could not be blind to the intrinsic 
merits of this appeal, nor deaf to the 
justice of the arguments which urged it. 
Accordingly, large bodies of public lands 
were, at different periods, granted by 
Congress to the States of Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois, Michigan, and perhaps other 
States, to assist them in the construc- 
tion of canals. The policy of granting 
land subsidies to the Western States, 
with a view to the construction of works 
of internal improvement, thus became 
fixed and permanent. Nor was it in this 
way alone that Congress sought to pro- 
mote the welfare of those States. In 
the new States of the West and South- 
west alike, the cause of public education 
was subsidized, by the donation of pub- 
lic lands, certain sections in each town- 
ship being set apart to that end; and 
besides, five per centum of all the Gov- 
ernment lands sold within each State or 
Territory was appropriated to its exclu- 
sive use and ownership. 

The consequences of this comprehen- 
sive and sagacious statesmanship soon 
became manifest. No sooner did the 
Western States commence the construc- 
tion of their canals than population from 
the older States, and especially from 
Europe, began to pour in upon them. 
Labor was abundant, and its rewards 
certain; for labor, like all other com- 
moditics, will seek the market where it 
is most in demand. Laborers not only 
came, however, but the cheapness and 
fertility of the lands and the provision 
made for education induced them to 
make purchases and become fixed in- 
habitants. Thus an extraordinary per- 

















centage was added to the population of 
the new States within the limit of a very 
few years. From feeble communities 
they sprung at once into powerful com- 
monwealths, adding largely to the re- 
sources and strength of the Federal 
Government. The wisdom of Congress 
in granting subsidies to the new States 
to aid them in constructing works of in- 
ternal improvement was now demon- 
strated and universally acknowledged. 
The lapse of a few years, however, 
proved that the incoming population 
sought only those localities where the 
products of agriculture could be readily 
transported to market, along the lines 
of the newly constructed canals, or else 
added numbers to those communities 
which had before been confined to the 
margin of waters which nature had made 
navigable. A limited portion of country 
only was accommodated by these arti- 
ficial and natural channels of communi- 
cation. A vast stretch of interior still 
remained unoccupied and unsought, be- 
cause of its inaccessibility to market. 
Agriculture could not be made profita- 
ble, because its productions could not 
be transported to salable points. Phys- 
ical impediments made the construction 
of additional canals, to reach the remote 
interior, impossible ; but, even in the ab- 
sence of such obstructions, the load of 
debt which the new States had contract- 
ed, notwithstanding the subsidies grant- 
ed by Congress, to construct the works 
already completed, so embarrassed their 
finances and crippled their resources 
that they were quite incompetent to un- 
dertake any new enterprise, however in- 
viting. Fortunately, at this juncture, 
the progress of invention brought rail- 
roads into use; as if, by a law of nature, 
the human mind were so constituted that 
the faculty of invention should keep even 
pace with the growth of human wants. 
These were adapted to meet the very 
demands to which canals could not re- 
spond. It became at once apparent that, 
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with such means of intercommunication, 
population might profitably inhabit re- 
gions remote from navigable waters. 
But it was obvious, also, that to meet 
the general wants of the country a vast 
system of railroads must be constructed, 
involving an expenditure far beyond the 
available resources of the treasuries of 
the several States. It was, therefore, 
found to be impracticable for this rea- 
son, aside from other controlling rea- 
sons, for the States, as such, to under- 
take the construction of the railroads 
which they severally needed. Some 
more available agency must be brought 
into use, or the general public must do 
without the coveted improvements. The 
employment of associated capital, under 
the guarantees of corporate franchises, 
was the only remaining resource. This 
plan was accordingly adopted by the 
several States, without exception, so far 
as we are aware. In response to the 


public demand, the States readily grant- 


ed charters to railroad companies, vol- 
untarily clothing them with all the req- 
uisite powers. The people were not 
slow to perceive that, though these rail- 
roads with their franchises were the 
property of the several corporations, yet 
as means of travel and transportation 
they would inure to the public conven- 
ience and profit; hence the States were 
ready to exercise, and did in all cases 
exercise, for the benefit of the public, 
the right of eminent domain, through the 
agency of these corporations, the latter 
paying the valuation and holding the ti- 
tle to the property taken. Here is evi- 
dence of the favor with which these cor- 
porate enterprises were generally regard- 
ed. That wise and patriotic man, Chief 
Justice Marshall, in one of his great ju- 
dicial opinions, remarks that “the ob- 
jects for which a corporation is created 
are universally such as the government 
wishes to promote. Corporations,” says 
he, “are created by government, be- 
cause they are deemed beneficial to the 
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country.” These observations are emi- 
nently just when applied to railroad cor- 
porations. But while it was an easy 
matter for legislation to create these cor- 
porations, it was found quite another 
and different matter for the companies 
to command the requisite means. The 
fact is, there was scarcely any surplus 
capital, at the period of which we are 
writing, outside of legitimate business, 
in the Western States. It speaks well, 
therefore, for the energy and enterprise 
of the western people that they did not 
falter in their great purpose in the pres- 
ence of these financial difficulties. When 
individual subscriptions were found in- 
sufficient, resort was had to various forms 
of credit, the companies relying upon the 
future growth and development of the 
country to indemnify themselves and 
their creditors. Results have proved 
that they reasoned and acted with sagac- 
ity. We look back with wonder at the 
indomitable pluck and skill which sur- 
mounted such financial and other obsta- 
cles, and, by resistless effort, carved the 
way to success. 

Among the wide stretches of interior 
country that remained unoccupied, be- 
cause of the want of transportation facil- 
ities, were the vast prairies of Illinois. 
That immense body of fertile lands was 
a solitude, beautiful in its luxuriant and 
flowery verdure, but useless alike to the 
Federal Government and to the State. 
The recent invention of railroads, as a 
means of commercial transportation, in- 
spired the American mind with new en- 
ergy and a more far-reaching sagacity ; 
and so the legislature of Illinois, about 
twenty-five years ago, under the impulse 
of the new inspiration, chartered a com- 
pany with a view to the construction of 
a railroad, with branches, from the Ohio 
River to Lake Michigan, right through 
this vast prairie region. Railroad en- 
terprises were then in their infancy in 
this country; the contemplated line was 
long, involving the outlay of an immense 
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sum of money, especially for those times; 
the means that the company was able to 
command were limited, and inadequate 
to the magnitude of the enterprise; and, 
all things considered, it looked as though 
many long years must elapse before the 
projectors would see their hope realized, 
if indeed their lives should be prolonged 
to see it atall. In this dilemma, certain 
great and active minds conceived the 
idea of grafting upon the new order of 
things the old and approved policy, es- 
tablished by Congress, of granting land 
subsidies to the States, to aid them in 
constructing canals. It had become 
manifest that it was railroads, not more 
canals, that the West needed. The leg- 
islature of Illinois, therefore, responding 
to the wishes of the people, seconded the 
company in petitioning Congress for a 
land subsidy. The petition asked for a 
certain number of alternate sections, on 
each side of the railroad track, for the 
entire length of the road; and here it is 
worth while to note the arguments upon 
which the application was based. It 
was stated that these lands had been 
for several decades, and were likely to 
remain, in the existing condition of 
things, without practical value to the 
State and to the country; that the con- 
struction of the proposed railroad, by 
making these lands accessible to a mar- 
ket, would insure their speedy sale and 
occupation; that the Federal Govern- 
ment would lose nothing, because, in 
view of the proposed improvement, it 
could hold the reserved sections at $2.50 
per acre, at which price, the road once 
built, they would be eagerly sought; 
whereas, without the road, time had al- 
ready proved that they were unsalable 
at the established price of $1.25 per 
acre. It was urged, also, that though 
the proposed improvement was under- 
taken by an association of individuals, 
it was a work of great public utility, in 
which the whole country was interested; 
that it was, therefore, worthy the atten- 











tion and patronage of a great republic, 
justly ambitious of civic renown, and 
struggling for a higher civilization ; that 
the company was undertaking to do for 
the State what the State, for weighty 
reasons, could not do for itself; and that 
the State, taking this proper view of the 
subject, and regarding the company, as 
to the proposed improvement, as stand- 
ing in a certain sense in its own stead, 
joined in asking for the proposed sub- 
sidy as a favor to itself. The progress 
of invention, it was urged, and the new 
necessities which had arisen, had revo- 
lutionized conditions; and whereas Con- 
gress had formerly granted subsidies to 
the States in aid of canals, it now had 
the opportunity to promote the welfare 
of the State and country in a much 
greater degree by aiding the company 
to construct this great work, which, 
when completed, would stand a lasting 
monument to the wisdom, energy, and 
munificence which had conceived and 
executed it. 

Enlightened siatesmanship could not 
be deaf to such arguments, nor blind to 
the weighty considerations and intrinsic 
merits upon which they were based. 
The bill granting the lands was accord- 
ingly passed. This action of Congress 
placed the company at once upon such 
vantage- ground that it was able to ne- 
gotiate its bonds upon favorable terms. 
The enterprise attracted world-wide at- 
tention, and its credit was established. 
Such were the immediate effects of that 
Sagacious statesmanship which grafted 
an old and approved policy upon the 
new conditions which the progress of 
invention had created. But far grander 
results soon followed. The road and 
its branches were speedily constructed, 
and all that had been predicted, and 
much more, was very soon realized. 
The vacant lands were eagerly sought 
and improved by practical farmers, smil- 
ing fields and thrifty towns adorned the 
late unoccupied wastes, and a commer- 
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cial city of great magnitude and impor- 
tance was built up with almost magical 
rapidity at the northern terminus of the 
road. Asanother practical consequence, 
Illinois at once leaped from a subordi- 
nate to a commanding position in the 
Union. In less than ten years the vast 
prairie solitude was made, by practical 
-remunerative industry, to “bloom and 
blossom as the rose.” Such were the 
fruits of the subsidy policy intelligently 
applied to the new order of things. 

The country could not be inattentive 
to the utility of a policy which had pro- 
duced such beneficent results. It was 
evident that Congress had acted with 
consummate wisdom in its course toward 
Illinois ; for “wisdom is justified of her 
children.” This example sufficed. Oth- 
er Western States immediately applied 
for subsidies in behalf of their several 
railroad enterprises, pointing with just 
pride and with convincing emphasis to 
results in Illinois. The Federal author- 
ities, under such circumstances, could 
not hesitate. Congress, therefore, wise- 
ly resolved to organize into a system a 
policy which was evidently replete with 
material blessings to the country. Ac- 
cordingly, grants of public lands in aid 
of railroads were soon after made to 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, Michigan, Mis- 
souri, Kansas, Arkansas, and perhaps 
other States in the Mississippi Valley. 
The news of the great and extensive 
railroad enterprises which were there- 
upon undertaken, was soon carried to 
Europe ; and immigrants, assured of the 
certainty of employment, and incited by 
the cheapness of desirable lands whose 
products could be transported to market 
over these new improvements, poured 
into the Western States in unprecedent- 
ed numbers. They brought both indus- 
try and money. The country was be- 
coming rich and powerful with a rapidity 
before unparalleled in its history, or in 
the comparative history of any other 
country, ancient or modern; for it may 
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be affirmed with confidence that such 
energy and such progress are without 
an example in the history of the human 
race. The West at once leaped into 
an advanced position of greatness and 
power, and the effulgence of her newly 
acquired glory illuminated the whole 
country. 

And such is a hasty and imperfect 
sketch of an enlightened system of na- 
tional legislation, which has, within the 
last quarter of a century, made the 
States of the Mississippi Valley the 
abode of an energetic, new, and re- 
splendent civilization. Indeed, the policy 
of granting subsidies to aid American 
enterprise not only began at an early pe- 
riod of our history, but has been applied 
to many different industries. A tariff 
for revenue carries with it incidental 
protection to American citizens engaged 
in manufacturing the article taxed; it 
increases the price of the foreign article 
to the extent of the tax, and thus oper- 
ates to the advantage of our own manu- 
facturers; but a tariff for protection, 
especially, is but another name for a sub- 
sidy to the American manufacturer. Ed- 
ucation is subsidized, the postal service 
is subsidized; in one word, without sub- 
sidies civil government, equal to the de- 
mands of the spirit of the age, could not 
be maintained. 

But this essay would be incomplete 
did we fail to take a glance at the Pacific 
States, which, in the rapid progress of 
our history, have now become the West. 
When the pressing necessities of the 
late civil war, as well as the general in- 
terests of the country, demanded the 
speedy construction of the transconti- 
nental railroad, Congress resolved to 
pursue a policy whose wisdom had re- 
ceived such ample proof. There exist- 
ed, indeed, no reason why the new States 
of the Pacific should not be the recipi- 
ents of the like consideration that had 
been bestowed upon their elder sisters 
of the Mississippi Valley. “Impartial 
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justice demanded that there should be 
no invidious discrimination against our 
new republican empire, so large and 
valuable a portion of which had been 
recently acquired by our martial valor. 
But independent of considerations which 
appealed to our impartiality and our 
pride, there existed weighty reasons 
which addressed themselves, with re- 
sistless force, to our material interests. 
True, the project of spanning our vast 
continent with a railroad was a concep- 
tion of such grandeur as to excite our 
emulation ; but a glory which lacks util- 
ity as a substratum is evanescent and 
profitless. But here was a project not 
only morally grand, but one fraught with 
vast utility to our own commercial in- 
terests as well as to the commercial in- 
terests of the world. When, before, did 
any nation possess the prerogative of 
demanding tribute from the commerce 
of the world? We had but to put forth 
our hand, construct the great transcon- 
tinental railroad, and this prerogative 
was ours. The American Congress was 
too sagacious to let this opportunity 
slip. Taking this enlarged and compre- 
hensive view of the subject, Congress 
endowed the companies that undertook 
the construction of this great work with 
a subsidy of public lands. But the lands 
so granted, as everybody knows, were 
quite inadequate to meet the immediate 
and immense outlay which the speedy 
construction of the road demanded. A 
large proportion of the lands, lying in the 
mountain regions, are worthless, and it 
would take years to realize enough from 
the sale of the best lands in the grant. 
It was impossible for the companies, 
without other aid, to command the nec- 
essary means to meet the pressing and 
important demands of the country. In 
one word, the country could not afford 
to wait. In order, therefore, to insure 
the early completion of the road, beyond 
all hazard or contingency, Congress 
adopted the plan of loaning to the com- 
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panies, upon certain conditions, the 
credit or bonds of the Government; for 
which loan the companies stand toward 
the Government in the attitude of debt- 
ors; and, like debtors in other cases, 
must respond to their creditor. The 
alternate sections of land were the only 
actual donation to the companies; the 
loan must be repaid; and it is gratifying 


‘to state that such is the prosperity of 


the companies, the constantly increasing 
volume of their business, and the pru- 
dence of their management, that they 
will, no doubt, be able to reimburse the 
Government substantially upon the terms 
prescribed. This liberal and enlighten- 
ed action of the Government enabled 
the companies to complete the road 
within a time so short as to excite uni- 
versal wonder. And now let us take a 
glance at the practical results of the 
masterly policy pursued by Congress. 
Without waiting to inquire into the 
part which our great railroad plays in 
the commerce of the nations; or its in- 
fluence upon the commerce of our own 
country in bringing us so near the In- 
dies; or to dilate upon its agency in 
building up a community of powerful 
commonwealths along the Pacific slope, 
we proceed at once to the question, Does 
the subsidy repay the Government? In 
answer to this question, we quote from 
a report made by the Committee on 
the Pacific Railroad, to the Senate of 
the United States, February 24th, 1871. 
The committee, summing up the subject, 
says: “The net result to the United 
States may be thus stated: The cost of 
the overland service for the whole period 
from the acquisition of our Pacific Coast 
possessions down to the completion of 
the Pacific Railroad, was over $8,000,000 
per annum; and this cost was constant- 
ly increasing. The cost since the com- 
pletion of the road is the annual interest 
—$3,877,129—to which must be added 
one-half the charges for services per- 
formed by the company, about $1,163,- 
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138 per annum, making a total annual 
expenditure of about $5,000,000, and 
showing a saving of at least $3,000,000 
per annum.” The committee adds: 
“This calculation is on the basis that 
none of the interest will ever be repaid 
to the United States except what is paid 
by services, and that the excess of in- 
terest advanced over freights is a total 
loss.” 

By the “annual interest,” in the above 
quotation, the committee means the in- 
terest on the Government bonds, loaned 
to the companies that constructed the 
Union and Central Pacific roads, which 
bonds amount in the aggregate to $64,- 
618,832. It should be noted that this 
report was made in 1871; since that 
time the volume of Government over- 
land transportation has largely increas- 
ed with the vast increase of population 
on the Pacific Coast; so that it may now 
be assumed that the saving to the Gov- 
ernment, by the use of the road, is about 
$6,000,000 per annum, nearly twice as 
much as the annual interest upon the 
bonds loaned to the companies. If, 
therefore, the Government were to sink 
every dollar advanced to the companies, 
it would still be the gainer, in the course 
of a few years, by many millions. Such 
are the practical facts, as to the financial 
attitude of the Government toward this 
great work. 

Notwithstanding these grand results 
of the subsidy policy, a feeling hostile to 
it has sprung up in the country, within 
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the last few years. This feeling, we are 
inclined to believe, has grown out of cer- 
tain alleged abuses, rather than from 
any opposition to the policy itself. There 
has been a good deal of discussion con- 
cerning these alleged abuses; but it is 
foreign to the purpose of this essay to 
treat of that topic. So far, however, as 
the companies have made honest gains, 
we are glad of it; for it is certainly true 
that they have created vastly more wealth 
than they have acquired. The hope of 
gain is a stimulus to exertion, and such 
extraordinary enterprise deserves cor- 
responding reward. ut for a hostility 
that originates in envy and is fostered 
and adopted by demagogisnt, we have 
no respect. These companies have, by 
their energy, added lustre to our nation- 
al glory; they have built a highway 
across our continent, for the nations, and 
made the commerce of the world pay 
tribute to American enterprise. It seems 
to us that any man who takes a proper 
view of what constitutes a solid and de- 
sirable fame — who regards the building 
up of a great people as an achievement 
superior to their destruction by armed 
force—would rather have the reputation 
of projecting and executing such an en- 
terprise, than to wear the diadem of the 
most renowned of the Czsars. What- 
ever else may be said of the companies 
who constructed the transcontinental 
railroad, this may be confidently affirm- 
ed—that the world is better for their 
having existed. 
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THORPE, CAVALIER. 


IN TWO PARTS.—PART I. 


CHAPTER I.—CAUGHT NAPPING. 
BROAD shouldered young Amer- 
ican in a check suit awoke with a 
start from a noonday doze in a draw- 
ing-room car, and found himself gazing 
Straight into the eyes of beauty in the 
next chair. 

Allan Thorpe—man of the world and 
wanderer over the face of the same, d/- 
ettante artist and author, superb athlete, 
present student and casual attendant of 
medical lectures in New York — was 
afraid that he had been detected in an 
unlovely attitude. His knowledge of 
anatomy, even unaided by a railway ex- 
perience in two hemispheres, told him 
that the human head and form divine, 
when caught in the nimble lasso of sleep, 
tend, by very gravity, to poses most un- 
heroic and grotesque. Had he sprawled, 
or twisted, or tied himself into such gro- 
tesqueness? Had he snored like a gour- 
met, or nodded like a sunflower, or lolled 
gaping likeadotard? Else what was the 
cause of the ill-concealed smile on the 
face of the radiant beauty in a gray travel- 
ing suit? Thorpe was not the weakling 
to linger long over these questionings. 
Cravat adjusted and a rapid hand pass- 
ed over beard and mustache, with a fond 
lingering twirl of the latter, he turned 
his chair to avoid so complete a vis-a- 
vis, and resumed his novel, which had 
fallen to the floor; re-reading the same 
line many times without comprehension, 
as he railed at himself for his untimely 
nap, and wondered at what station this 
fair spectator had come on the train. 
He had come into an almost empty 
drawing-room car in the city station. 
With his novel and the moving gr-nd- 
eur of river and field —grateful rest to 


his brick-fed eyes—he had whiled away 
an hour or more, lapsing into that peace- 
ful frame of mind of one turning his back 
on the big bully work, and fleeing for 
awhile to his best friend in the world. 
He was bowling along the banks of 
the glorious Hudson at forty miles an 
hour. The stream ran silvery under the 
full beams of the midday sun, which 
brought out the rough features of the 
Palisades opposite in startling nearness. 
Numerous sailing-craft, that had coasted 
all summer from Maine to Florida, were 
furling their sails and creeping up the 
banks to winter-quarters, tired wander- 
ers seeking brief rest. Sailors were em- 
ploying the rare October day in various 
labor on their boats, and here and there 
a red-shirt among them added uncon- 
scious picturesqueness to the scene. 
Across from the water, as the train 
stopped at a station, came a faint ca- 
denced “Yo-ho-0-0, yo-ho-o-0” of a crew 
at work. Thorpe, hearing it as he lay 
with his head on the back of his plush 
chair, closed his eyes drowsily, and on 
its subdued rhythm floated leagues and 
leagues from the Hudson. He was in 
the dreamy harbor of Smyrna again. 
Yonder on the hill is the solitary castle, 
lording the town. Minarets and domes 
here and there pierce the cypress-groves, 
and southward the flood of light pours 
upon the white slabs of the Armenian 
burying- ground, until the whole hill- 
side seems a marble-quarry exposed. 
In the bay, soft puffs of air from the 
south fill out the graceful curves of 
lateen sails; a fleet of fruit-traders drops 
silently into port; and from an English 
man - of- war at anchor in the roadstead 
comes this same measured “ Yo-ho-o- 
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0,” softened almost to a tone of melan- 
choly by the tender medium of the drow- 
sy atmosphere. Presto! and he was 
sitting bolt upright, grasping the arms 
of his chair, and looking fair into the 
depths of a pair of dark-brown eyes not 
three feet distant. No foam-born god- 
dess of Asia Minor; no black-eyed Jew- 
ess of Smyrna, roused to life by the cre- 
ative realism of his dream, and trans- 
ported bodily on the buoyant current of 
his returning thoughts from her Levant- 
ine home. Palpably a fellow-country- 
woman, uncrowned princess of his own 
royal republican land. So grand a spec- 
imen and so regal a princess, moreover, 
that Thorpe’s disgust at being surprised 
in sleep and in possible grotesqueness 
somewhat abated. 

“ After all,” he said to himself, “a fel- 
low might have many a worse interrup- 
tion and many a less lovely prospect than 
that fresh face. Walter Scott never met 
a man on the roadside without learning 
something of him. I’ll study this dis- 
turbing creature, who, by the way, seems 
not at all disturbed herself. By Jove! 
as imperturbable as Pygmalion’s statue. 
Character, though, loads of it. Strong 
mouth, master of its movements; honest 
brown eyes, not too dark—good color to 
trust; firm, substantial nose; mass of 
wavy brown hair, simply coiled; no at- 
tempt at display. And what a superb 
figure! Neck worthy of supporting a 
crown; grand bust; smallish head. 
General air of thoughtfulness; no dis- 
figurement of Jrononcé style ; a woman 
to go through fire and water for one 
whom she loved; possibly to do as much 
for an abstract idea or a community at 
large. No ‘blue,’ however. Strong- 
minded in the best sense, certainly. 
General diagnosis: a sweetly earnest 
young New Yorker, of perhaps twenty- 
two summers. Signed, Allan Thorpe, 
M.D. ix prospectu. ‘A Scotchman 
may be made much of,’ said Johnson, 
‘if caught young.’ Happy the fellow 
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that may capture this grand woman—or 
is she already captured? Perish the 
thought—or perish Thorpe!” 

Thus soliloquizing, after the jerky 
manner of railway thought, and with 
less and less frequent glances at his 
novel and the river, Thorpe amused his 
weary medical intellect, glancing now 
and then at his subject with polite eva- 
siveness, as a sculptor returns to his 
model for fresh hints and inspiration. 
He would as soon have thought of at- 
tempting a flirtation with his grandmoth- 
er as with this self-contained being at 
his elbow—granted that he was given to 
that idiotic diversion of shallow wits, as 
he was not. But there were times —as 
when he was turning a half-read page of 
his book, or looking up at a passer - by, 
or re-adjusting his traveling shawl — 
when he stole many a glance at his fair 
fellow- traveler, in profile or otherwise ; 
and once or twice their eyes met again 
as in the first awakening. 

A statuesque calmness of expression, 
with scarcely the change of a muscle. 
Thorpe was wearying of this immobile 
beauty, even with the study of grand 
lines which every turn of her head allow- 
ed him. He could think of nobody with 
whom to compare her but the melan- 
choly Inca Yahuaraccac, so mournful 
that he shed tears of blood at his birth! 
In default of better synonym, and in de- 
fiance of sex, he was about dubbing her 
in his mind with this unmelodious name, 
when he saw her lean forward suddenly 
and raise her window. It fell presently, 
and a second time. She was preparing 
with becoming petulance to raise it a 
third time, when Thorpe stepped forward 
with a polite “ Permit me,” and fastened 
it up. 

As though it relished such pretty at- 
tentions, and chuckled slyly to itself to 
think what grave mischief it could work 
with such a pair of voyagers if you only 
gave it time, it fell again, after the style 
of such railway mechanism, adding an 
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ironical emphasis to Miss Flemming’s 
“Thank you very much.” 

Thorpe rose again, threw a reproving 
glance at the obstinate window, and stood 
looking down upon her in mock severity 
of expression. 

She smiled at his droll manner, and, 
as he stooped to the window again, said 
gently: “Never mind. I’m sorry to 
give you so much trouble. But it’s so 
close in the car.” 

“Never mind!” For that smile he 
would have braved the fury of the com- 
bined railway corporations of Christen- 
dom, have demolished every window- 
pane in the car, and stormed the cave 
of AZolus himself for fresh breezes and 
oxygen pure enough for this fair suppli- 
ant. It was close in the car. A crowd 
had poured in at Garrison’s, filling ev- 
ery seat, exhausting the fresh air, and 
compelling Miss Flemming to raise her 
window, as we have seen. 

Thorpe saw that there was no seat to 
which the suffocating zxcognita could 
move, and, searching in his pockets, he 
drew out one of his cards, saying: “Ah! 
this will do. Let me fasten it with this. 
There.” 

“I’m very much obliged,” returned 
Miss Flemming, as Thorpe leaned past 
her, lifted the sash, and secured it with 
the folded card —double- folded, as he 
recalled long afterward. Fateful little 
pasteboard! 

That was all that was said. Thorpe 
had done a gentlemanly kindness. She 
had returned ladylike thanks. What 
more could be expected? Oddly and 
perversely enough, however, Thorpe 
had a lingering hope that some little 
angel or imp of accident might befriend 
him again, and that he might at least 
bring another smile to that calm, ear- 
nest face. Hers was one of those plac- 
id, absorbed, almost severe faces, to 
make which smile may well be called a 
triumph. Not a face over which fre- 

quent sunny ripples of smiles ran; not 
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a tiresome face of perennial Cheshire 
grins. 

No further opportunity came. Thorpe 
looked longingly at his too faithful paste- 
board, and wished it would give way. 
He called on all his airy familiars of 
good and evil craft to help him. But 
the window remained stubbornly open ; 
the card did its little duty bravely, not to 
disgrace the name that it bore; Miss 
Flemming calmly looked from the win- 
dow at the river; and Thorpe—— 


CHAPTER Il.—THE GREAT MOGUL. 

“This is your station, I believe, sir,” 
said the polite conductor, tapping sleepy 
Thorpe quickly on the shoulder, as the 
train was stopping at Mogulville. 

A drowsy stare, a hasty gathering up 
of the paraphernalia of travel, and Thorpe 
was ready to alight. And the ¢xzcognita? 
Her seat was again vacant. The Rus- 
sian leather bag which had lain at her 
feet, and on which Thorpe had looked in 
vain for initials or name, was gone. The 
window was closed. ‘The card had dis- 
appeared. Thorpe felt a little twinge of 
surprised dismay as he thought of his 
placid but apparently wily fellow-travel- 
er coolly pocketing his card in this way, 
with “Mr. Allan Thorpe” in full upon 
it, and in finer script in the corner, “ 
Madison Avenue;” and he examined 
the floor carefully to see if by chance it 
were there, after all—an operation of in- 
tense amusement to a medieval young 
woman across the car, of that disappoint- 
ed expression of feature common to un- 
recognized merit. No card. 

Five minutes later, Thorpe was strid- 
ing grandly eastward, baggage left at the 
station, a walking-stick in hand; the 
picture of a perfect pedestrian—no 
shamble, or loiter, or slouch, or knock- 
ing of knees, or irregular footing—good 
square “heel-and-toe” walking, head 
and body thrown slightly forward, chest 
expanded—a solid, regular tramp; in 
up- hill work, a longer stride, with bent 
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knee, after the manner of the Scotch 
gillie. He turned but once to take a 
glance at the glistening river and dis- 
tant Catskills behind him, and in twen- 
ty minutes had finished his mile and a 
half; swinging lightly into a winding 
avenue, heavily shaded, that ran up to 
the front door (which was on the side!) 
of as neat a little box of a country-house 
as Thorpe had ever clapped eyes on. 
His heavy tramp ran before him, as it 
were, like a stout messenger, delivering 
its message so well, that, before he had 
fairly reached the door-bell, a companion 
athlete in fez cap and oriental slippers 
emerged suddenly, pipe in hand, from a 
window opening on the piazza, and struck 
an attitude of invaded Great Moguldom 
—Percy Pelham. 

“ Salaam, salaam,” said Thorpe, the 
invader, with bended head and semi- 
circular waving of arms. 

“Tn the name of the prophet, figs!” 
thundered Pelham. ‘What seeks the 
bold Moslem, that, staff in hand, he dares 
invade the sanctum of the great Pan- 
jandrum? Caitiff, speak!” 

“Salaam, salaam,” continued Thorpe. 
“Most mighty Pan, a weary toiler in the 
haunts of men, whose doll is stuffed with 
sawdust, and whose world is no longer 
the luscious bulbous fruit he plucked in 
youth, but a sucked orange, would fain, 
for a brief season, abide with thee; that 
here, within the limits of this idyllic spot, 
he may take and eat a mighty slice of 
happiness from out the heart of Pan.” 
He ended with a tragic gasp. 

“Old boy, how are you? You shall 
—‘a mighty slice of happiness!’ Good!” 
shouted Pelham, transformed from Mo- 
gul to honest American, grasping the 
honest hand of Thorpe. “ But we didn’t 
expect you till next train.” 

“ Couldn’t wait,” said Thorpe. ‘ Wall 
Street a bear’s den, hospital a pest-house, 
the avenue swarming with returning but- 
terflies, fluttering back to winter cots— 
you know I hate it all. But where is 
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she? You're looking well, old fellow.” 

“Ho! Alice,” called Pelham, turning 
to the window, “here’s a mendicant 
brave, in full war-paint, wants a slice of 
happiness, or something of that sort. 
Quick, or he brains me.” 

A slight rustle, the noise of a pair of 
scissors falling to the floor, and Mrs. 
Percy Pelham followed the Great Mo- 
gul’s lead through the low window and 
stood shaking hands with Thorpe, beam- 
ing the while, as Pelham, the exuberant, 
the incorrigible, the effervescent, burst 
into a grandiloquent mockery of intro- 
duction: 

“ Permit me—O woman, O shining ex- 
ception to a treacherous sex, O tamer of 
the heart of man, tamer of me the un- 
tamable — permit me to present to you 
the brave, the philosopher, in search of 
a slice of happiness; the nomad of two 
hemispheres; the graceful hobnobber 
with sheiks, emperors, ‘big Injuns,’ and 
grand lamas ——” 

“And K. C. B. (Knight Contemner of 
Buncombe) in the order of Oratory,” 
added Thorpe, turning from a low chir- 
rupy talk with Mrs. Pelham, and belying 
his knightly order by replying to Pelham 
in equal buncombe. 

But this chronicle is of a cavalier, and 
not of a cosy young couple in the hey- 
day of the honeymoon. While we are 
peeping into the sanctum of their Swiss 
cottage, aptly dubbed “The Box,” the 
cavalier stands without, booted and spur- 
red, with hand on pommel, longing to 
mount and be off. 

Suffice it, Pelham was tall, broad, and 
jolly—who could help liking him for his 
imperturbable good humor and well- 
meant bombast! Mrs. Pelham was 
shortish, fair, and lovable; ingenuous 
to a degree, and with the happy faculty 
of smoothing everybody the right way. 
Exactly the style of woman to deal de- 
struction among her husband’s bachelor 
friends, who went from her terribly inse- 
cure in their cherished notions of happi- 
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ness, beating their heads wildly against 
the bars of their self-made cages, and 
longing to be out. 

What roused other men’s envy, only 
fed the torch of Pelham’s own content, 
which he waved so valorously in his 
large-hearted enthusiasm, that it shed a 
cheerful glow over all their snug house- 
hold and glorified their young faces with 
the happy light of mutual satisfaction. 

Search both sides of the matrimonial 
line, in every country which Pelham and 
Thorpe had traversed, and you would 
find no more loving, lovable, and thor- 
oughly satisfactory young woman —as 
Pelham, at least, was convinced. Search 
the world, and you would find no happi- 
er couple than Thorpe found when he 
jumped, like a Jack, into their “ Box,” 
this brilliant October afternoon. 

Exeunt Great Mogul and Mrs. G. M. 
Mount, cavalier, and away! 


CHAPTER III.—THORPE TAKES A LEAP, 


“Glorious! glorious!’”? Thorpe shout- 
ed to himself, two days later, as he can- 
tered southward along the banks of the 
Hudson, mounted on Pelham’s favorite 
hunter, just then a trifle weak in the off 
fore-knee. 

A telegram had called Pelham to New 
York, twelve hours after Thorpe’s ar- 
rival at “The Box.” It was from his 
banker, and ran: “Stocks taken with 
vertigo, falling right and left. Come in 
and pick them up.” 

He left hastily, telling Thorpe that he 
bequeathed to his care the two things 
that he valued most in the world —his 
wife and his old hunter; and he tried to 
twist a compliment out of the Tennyso- 
nian line, 


“Something better than his dog, a little dearer than 
his horse,” 


but he bungled, and didn’t care. “He’s 
a little unsteady in the off fore-leg, though 
—the hunter—and I beg you not to 
come any of your wild Persian tricks 
with him. Above all, beware of leaping 
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him. I’m afraid his leg will give way. 
By-by.” 

With a “by-by” to his wife, which 
was smothered in the rosy death that 
comes to most honeymoon farewells, he 
was off. 

Thorpe had taken kindly to his two 
legacies. He had ridden the hunter once 
or twice, and found him much to his 
liking. He had sat and chatted and 
read with Mrs. Pelham. He had step- 
ped into Pelham’s pet oriental slippers, 
smoked his pet pipe, and lounged in his 
favorite easy-chairs in and out of doors, 
generally with the gentle legacy of Mrs. 
Mogul near at hand. Altogether, he, 
was beginning to think himself quite a 
fool to imagine himself happy in his 
bachelor quarters in the city—“in the 
truest sense, I mean,” he would add as 
he communed with himself. 

After lunch and a short szes¢a in his 
hammock on the second day, he had the 
hunter brought round, and mounted him 
for a spin before dinner, as an appetizer; 
for even in New York he had taken 
more exercise than here at “ The Box,” 
where the sweetest do-nothingness was 
too much the order of the day, after the 
manner of most country-houses. 

Honesty, nerve, pluck. Even a cas- 
ual observer might see this grand trinity 
of traits stamped on Thorpe, as the 
Mussulman discerns a man’s future life 
traced in mystic lines on his forehead. 
Left an orphan, with just enough prop- 
erty to gratify his tastes withal, he had 
been a roamer over almost the entire 
globe, had dabbled in many things with- 
out holding to any, and, as he had said 
in burlesque, had found in reality that 
the world was a “sucked orange”’ for 
him. He seemed to have heard all its 
symphonies, seen all its art, listened to 
all its wisdom and twaddle, and met 
identical human nature in New York 
and Peking. In short, he lacked motive- 
power. Honesty, nerve, and pluck would 
seem to be inconsistent with lack of mo- 
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tive- power; but they were his normal 
traits, while lack of motive-power was a 
negative quality which nullified their 
force and turned the edge of his enthu- 
siasm in the ordinary phases of life— 
except when, as now, he is in his ele- 
ment, a good horse under him, purest 
oxygen about him, and a bit of the mid- 
dle ages in his brain. 

In the city and ordinarily he wore an 
air of easy indifference, in bold contrast 
to his exhilarated mood as we now see 
him. A great favorite, withal; for even 
moderate attractions, joined to an indif- 
ferent happy manner, form a powerful 
loadstone. “Lucky dog,” said many a 
man in society, as he saw him in easy 
téte-a@-téte with some charming beauty 
or handing in the reigning belle to 
dinner. “ Aggravating fellow,” was the 
mental verdict of these same beauties, 
whose most ample charms appeared to 
have no effect upon him. He seemed to 
have seen and heard all before. 

A man of charming mode of life and 
excellent taste, moreover. An invitation 
to dine with Thorpe in his bachelor quar- 
ters meant an admirable mex, the or- 
dering of which he superintended him- 
self, a small variety of choice wines, an 
after-dinner cigar, a chat even more 
delightful than the dinner, and an un- 
ending fund of stories and mots from 
the host—all above reproach; indeed, 
a low allusion from himself was impos- 
sible, and from an unwitting raconteur 
was met with such a calm negation from 
his eyes that one attempt of the sort suf- 
ficed. Almost any man would forsake 
the most brilliant “rout” of the season 
for the pleasure of a partie carrée with 
Thorpe. 

One of the numerous classes of young 
men who need but a spark of intense 
love or the kindling of a great ambition 
to be fired with the glory of grand liv- 
ing. At present there was much cum- 
brous stubble, much unkempt rubbish, 
in the field of his thoughts and feelings ; 
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but the soil underneath was of the best. 
More substantial fields of springy turf 
and crumbling mold he is careering over 
now on horseback —all traces of city 
weariness gone. 

Turning his horse’s head southward 
from “The Box,” he had taken a rapid 
spin of several miles, following a high 
road which dipped now and then into 
small valleys, but which commanded for 
the most part a far-reaching view of 
the winding river and the Catskills, now 
bathing in afternoon mist. 

A rare October day. The chalice of 
nature was brimming with a spicy brew, 
which he who runs and rides may quaff 
—a brew drawn from the copious spigot 
of the mellowing autumn days. 

Cyrano de Bergerac’s favorite method 
for reaching the sun was by incasing 
himself in bottles of dew, and rising as 
the dew was drawn up by the sunbeams. 
A clumsy method. Only to bathe in the 
electric waves of this invisible sea, only 
to drain fragrant beakers of this cham- 
pagne au naturel, were enough to raise 
one to the sun with buoyant life. 

Every atom in Thorpe’s body seemed 
to respond to the exhilarating influence 
of air and ride combined. He sat his 
horse like a Centaur, riding with all the 
abandon of a Cossack and the joyous 
enthusiasm of an alert American. He 
put the old hunter through all his paces, 
shouting operatic airs to him by way of 
encouragement and praise. 

He found it hard to obey Pelham’s in- 
junction about not leaping the horse. A 
pair of low bars to a pasture proved too 
tempting to be resisted. Putting spurs 
to his beast, over he went. He was can- 
tering grandly now over noiseless springy 
turf. At every lunge the long body of 
the old hunter thrilled with vigorous life. 

Thorpe felt the answering enthusiasm 
of the horse, and sped on and on through 
the fields, taking one low fence after an- 
other. He shouted, he sung, he rose in 
his stirrups to slash with his riding-stick 
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at an imaginary foe, he dropped from his 
saddle like a Comanche and picked a low- 
ly “ Marguerite” from the ground, fling- 
ing it in the air and cutting at it. He 
raised the “ Yoicks, tally-ho!” which he 
had followed so lately over the green 
fields of England, and again he was rid- 
ing at break-neck speed for the “meet.” 

He settled into a long rhythmic lope 
over a broad pasture, and as he went he 
sung, in the voice of a Stentor, that 
stout-lined “Complaint” of the Iceland- 
ic Harold, adapting it oddly to a familiar 
air: “I know how to perform eight ex- 
ercises. I fight with courage. I keep 
a firm seat on horseback. I am skilled 
in swimming. I glide along the ice on 
skates. I excel in darting the lance. I 
am dexterous at the oar. And yet a Rus- 
sian maid disdains me.” 

The last line he gave with an explo- 
sive crescendo, adding an obligato move- 
ment of the spurs; at which the now 
aroused hunter leaped forward as though 
he would unseat him, and broke into a 
tearing run. Many and braver beasts 
had tried this unseating of Thorpe be- 
fore, from New York to Kamtchatka, 
and with equal effect. As he shot over 
the fields in this wild run, now thor- 
oughly electrified, his color perceptibly 
heightened and eyes flashing with ex- 
citement, horse and rider as one, he 
was a study for Vernet. Alas! for the 
Russian maid that should disdain so per- 
fect a youth! 

He was miles from “The Box” now. 
He had not yet turned his rein for the 
return. He would cross this firm-turfed 
field, clear the fence at the boundary, 
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and gain what looked like a returning 
road beyond. The tower of a fine coun- 
try-house “pricking a cockney ear” 
above the foliage, showed itself in the 
trees toward which he was heading ; but 
the road appeared to intervene between 
him and the house. 

“One more leap, then,” he said to the 
grand beast that had carried him so 
well. “One more leap, and we shall 
canter home along country roads as 
quietly as a rural doctor on his rounds. 
Now give me your prettiest canter. 
Show those old oaks what you can do. 
Bravo! Aroyal reach. Another peck 
of oats for you to-night, old boy. Now 
gather yourself for the leap. Here it 
comes! Bravissimo/” he shouted, as 
he leaned lightly forward, pressing tight 
knees, and the quivering hunter with a 
bound rose grandly over the four-barred 
fence. 

Half-way over, he saw the danger of 
the leap. A narrow brook concealed in 
grass, through which it had cut a deep 
way, ran treacherously on the farther 
side of the fence. Thorpe pulled his feet 
from the stirrups, to be free fora spring, 
if necessary, and tugged hard at the 
reins. It was too late. The full leap was 
taken, and its momentum was carrying 
them down—no changing of course or 
clearing the danger now. 

In the next instant they struck the 
brook. The horse gave a single groan 
as his fore-feet sunk in the deceitful 
depths, and he rolled heavily upon 
Thorpe, who had fallen on the bank of 
the brook. Thorpe lay where he had fall- 
en; the hunter got up and shook himself. 
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GLIMPSE AT A CENTRAL AMERICAN REPUBLIC. 


IN TWO PARTS.—PART II. 


PON the news of Cerna’s defeat 

and flight, the greatest excite- 
ment and no little trepidation prevailed 
in the capital. Those of the Conserva- 
tive party who had been prominently 
obnoxious to the Liberals sought refuge 
in flight. Merchants were under ex- 
treme apprehension that the Indian 
hordes, forming the mass of the con- 
quering army, would become unmanage- 
able, and that violence and pillage would 
follow. There was no little reason to 
dread that bloodshed and cruelty might 
stain the victors’ triumph, and when 
they had arrived within a few miles of 
the city, the diplomatic and consular 
representatives of foreign nations, resi- 
dent in the capital, went out to meet 
Granados and his officers. It was, 
doubtless, in some measure due to the 
representations of these agents, among 
whom the minister of the United States 
was prominent, that the occupation of 
Guatemala was conducted in the quiet 
and orderly manner in which it was. 

On the 3oth of June, the “Army of 
Liberators” entered the capital. The 
civil authorities had previously met 
Granados outside, and delivered up to 
him the keys of the city, which, with the 
castle and the various barracks, were 
surrendered quietly and in order. Con- 
fidence was soon restored, and, later in 
the day, the shops and places of busi- 
ness, which had been closed in the morn- 
ing, were opened. 

The arduous task of remolding the 
disorganized public affairs now occupied 
the attention of the conquerors—a task 
of no little difficulty, and requiring the 
utmost caution. The first thing to be 


accomplished was the nomination of 
ministers and the establishment of a 
provisional government. The House 
of Representatives no longer existed, 
the heads of the important offices of the 
State had fled, the treasury was empty; 
and what alarmed society and threaten- 
ed to imperil the position was the exist- 
ence of a dangerous element among the 
Liberals themselves. No sooner was 
the late government’s overthrow accom- 
plished than nightly meetings of a red 
republican character were held, attend- 
ed by large numbers of the middle or- 
ders — mechanics and artisans. These 
classes, asserting that the success of 
the revolution had mainly resulted from 
their own influence and operations, ar- 
rogated to themselves an alarming im- 
portance and power, and displayed an 
inclination to assume a dictatorial part 
in the conduct of affairs. In their dis- 
cussions, which at first exhibited a san- 
guinary tendency, the proceedings and 
probable intentions of the new powers 
were boldly canvassed and debated up- 
on; and whenever the former did not 
coincide with their own views, or the 
latter fell under their suspicions, they 
had no hesitation in proclaiming their 
displeasure or their warnings. Their 
violent dislike to the Jesuits and other 
Catholic orders was also conspicuously 
apparent, and the pressure they exercis- 
ed in that direction had probably much 
to do with the expulsion of the Society 
of Jesus, three months later. 

In his first attempt to form a cabinet, 
Granados was not successful. Several 
persons who were offered portfolios de- 
clined to accept office, and when the new 
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cabinet was actually formed, it consisted 
of but three members —a minister-gen- 
eral, under whose direction several of- 
fices of state were combined; an un- 
der-secretary of state for foreign affairs, 
and a minister of war. 

A few days before the battle of San 
Lucas and the final dispersion of Cerna’s 
army, a proclamation had been issued at 
Patzicia by Granados’ followers, con- 
Sstituting the latter provisional president 
of the state. This document, stigma- 
tizing Cerna’s government as a usurpa- 
tion, and as tyrannical in its operation, 
solemnly declared the intention of its 
subscribers to devote their lives to the 
cause of liberty and the overthrow of the 
existing despotism, and not to lay down 
their arms until they had accomplished 
their aim. In view of this their object, 
they thereby chose Granados as their 
chief, and appointed him provisional 
president of the republic. 

The Act of Patzicia, as this procla- 
mation was called, was now approved 
by all the important towns of the repub- 
lic, except those in the Santa Rosa and 
Chiquimula departments; and Granados 
was recognized as the provisional pres- 
ident. 

It may be well here to remark that, 
though the management of affairs was, 
and had been all along, conceded to 
Granados, it was generally felt that the 
supreme power was centered in Barrios, 
and that the provisional president was 
virtually subordinate to this man’s direc- 
tions and wishes. It is not asserting too 
much to say that, even at this period, it 
was currently believed that Barrios’ de- 
Signs were to cause himself eventually 
to be elected president by the Constit- 
uent Assembly when it met; but that, 
unskilled as he was in political affairs, 
he left to his better-informed associate 
the labor of putting in order the disrupt- 
ed state and of directing ad interim the 
necessary legislative measures. 

The difficulties and uncertainties at- 





tending Granados’ position may be tol- 
erably well understood from his address 
to the Guatemalans upon his elevation 
to the provisional presidency. In it he 
feels himself called upon to use this lan- 
guage: “Enthusiastic supporter as I 
am of personal liberty, I will respect the 
laws for the personal security of citizens; 
not only those laws which are laid down 
in our fundamental codes, but those also 
which, without being expressed there- 
in, are deduced from those principles of 
eternal justice that God has written on 
the hearts of men. I will provide that, 
during the short time that my adminis- 
tration may last, no arbitrary acts of vio- 
lence, much less of cruelty, shall be 
committed.” And again: “ Compatri- 
ots! often have I ardently longed for 
the title with which your enthusiasm at 
perceiving that I bring you liberty has 
honored me; but, believe me, the place 
in which I find myself has no attraction 
for me. I occupy it for the present as 
finding it my duty to do so, and shall 
abandon it without regret the moment it 
may be thought that I can net do good, 
or that public opinion appoints some 
other citizen to fill it.” 

Various reforms were at once entered 
upon. The aguardiente monopoly was 
abolished, and the system of issuing 
licenses to manufacture and sell that 
liquor was adopted instead of it. The 
restriction on tobacco was also done 
away with, and its free cultivation per- 
mitted. Liberty of the press was de- 
creed, and Champerico declared a port 
of entry as well as of exit. The want 
of such a port on the north-western coast 
had long been felt by the population of 
those districts. 

In order to provide money for imme- 
diate wants a loan of $200,000 was so- 
licited and obtained from the principal 
merchants. Although care was taken 
to impress upon the contributors that 
there was no intention of exacting a 
forced loan from them, but that they 
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were only invited voluntarily to assist 
the government in its present pecuniary 
difficulties, yet the mode employed to 
bring to their notice the government’s 
wishes on the subject was significant, 
and had an unpleasant air of compulsion 
about it. Precisely as in the case of 
forced loans, a list of all the mercantile 
houses and principal store- keepers in 
the city was made out; these were then 
rated according to their supposed means, 
and a sum of money was set down 
against their names, as the several pro- 
portion of each toward the whole amount 
proposed to be raised. This list was 
then sent round to be subscribed to, and 
it is needless to say that few indeed 
were hardy enough to decline paying 
the quota assigned to them. 

Hardly had the new government com- 
menced its task of reform when an in- 
surrection broke out in the Santa Rosa 
district. There can be but little doubt 
that this movement was fomented by the 
priests. From what has been already 
said the reader will understand that the 
priesthood and conservatism in Guate- 
mala have ever been leagued together, 
and that their mutual safety depended 
upon their mutual support. It was the 
great influence of the Church that ena- 
bled the Conservatives to hold their 
ground after Carrera’s death; while 
these latter were the Church’® strong 
protection against the loss of power and 
almost certain oppression which would 
befall her, if the opposite party ever be- 
came able to introduce the liberal reforms 
whose principles they proclaimed. 

It does not appear that any immediate 
design against the religious orders es- 
tablished in the country was entertained 
by Granados. The tone of his address 
to the Santa Rosa Indians on the out- 
break of their insurrection in the begin- 
ning of September, 1871, is such as to 
preclude the idea that his intended line 
of conduct would be inconsistent with 
absolute religious tolerance. In it he 
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assures the insurgents that “enemies of 
order, abusing their credulity and sim- 
plicity, had instigated them to take up 
arms against their government ;” that, 
“knowing their adherence to the religion 
of their fathers, they had persuaded them 
that an attack was meditating against 
it, and that the expulsion of the religious 
orders was determined upon.” This, 
he denounces as “a calumnious accusa- 
tion,” and assures them that “the gov- 
ernment neither had had, nor then had, 
the least intention of wounding the re- 
ligious feelings of the nation.” 

The priests, however, could not re- 
sign their high place without a struggle, 
and it was through their plotting and in- 
trigue that these ignorant Indians made 
front against the new order of affairs. 
Had the clergy been content to accept 
their position and remain non-interferers 
in political matters, it is probable that, 
unmolesting, they would have been un- 
molested. As it was, Granados’ appeal 
to the Santa Rosans and his call upon 
them to return to obedience were un- 
heeded ; the insurrection by the end of 
the month was crushed with much blood- 
shed, and, conclusive evidence of the 
Archbishop’s and Jesuits’ complicity in 
it coming before the government, both 
he and the order were expelled from the 
country. 

It is not our intention to pursue far- 
ther the late political events of Guate- 
mala. Suffice it to say, that in the year 
following (1872), the religious societies 
of the Capuchins, Dominicans, and San 
Franciscans followed into exile. the So- 
ciety of Jesus; that the prospects of a 
permanently better order of things in 
Central America are, to say the best, 
not encouraging; that the effort at a 
confederation of the states in 1872, if it 
did not result in, at any rate was follow- 
ed by, internecine war of state against 
state. With respect to Guatemala itself, 
we shall leave the reader to form his 
own opinion as to the results of the 
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events which we have attempted to 
sketch; merely placing before him, for 
his guidance, the views with which the 
two opposing factions that figure in its 
history regard each other. The Liberals 
charge their opponents with gross mis- 
management of the public funds and af- 
fairs; with oppressive and unconstitu- 
tional acts; with willful attacks upon 
the liberty of the people, and with the 
employment of political methods that 
militate against the general progress of 
the nation. On the other hand, the 
Conservatives contend that, imperfect 
though their government may have been, 
it was well adapted to the community 
over which they ruled; that, composed 
as this community for the most part is 
of ignorant Indians (two-thirds of the 
population of the State being of that 
race), it is not capable of bearing a high- 
er form of government; that misuse and 
abuse would be the certain consequence 
of more liberal institutions; while, at 
the same time, they attribute to the Lib- 
erals other motives than those of patri- 
otic zeal as the cause of their revolution- 
ary enterprise, asserting that the high 
principles set forth in their programme 
are but a mask used to cover ambitious 
designs, and a weapon wielded for the 
promotion of personal interests only; 
and they predict that the change of gov- 
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I. 
Lo! under the lion of still Saint Mark 
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ernment, instead of ameliorating the 
condition of their state, will eventually 
prove disastrous to it in a very high de- 
gree. 

Whether, from the chaotic and op- 
posing elements of which the Central 
American States are made up, it will be 
possible in our day for a truly republic- 
an confederation eventually to spring up 
and permanently to survive, is indeed a 
doubtful question. To those who are 
aware of the insatiable thirst for power 
of the Spanish-American race; of the 
uncompromising jealousy of each other 
inherent in the different families of which 
this race is composed; to those who 
have seen the ignorance and abjectness 
of the great mass of the aboriginal pop- 
ulation of these countries, among whom 
not one per cent. can read or write; 
who are conscious of their present in- 
aptitude for self-government in any oth- 
er than a semi-barbarous form; who 
know that the education of the Indian 
must, for long years, be unremittingly 
carried on, and that another generation 
must arise, before he can begin to ap- 
preciate or even understand the advan- 
tages of a truly liberal government and 
the blessings of progress ;—to such ob- 
servers of the condition of these people, 
far distant, indeed, seems the dawn of 
the better day. 






n has dipped a horn 


In the dimpled sea; and, up in the dark, 

The wrinkled old lion looks away 

To the east, and impatient as if for morn... . 
I have gone the girdle of earth, and say, 
What have I gained but a temple gray, 


Two crow’s- feet, and 


a heart forlorn? 
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JO THE LION OF SAINT MARK. 


Il. 
O, terrible lion of tamed Saint Mark! — 
Tamed old lion with tumbled mane 
Tossed to the clouds and lost in the dark, 
With high -held wings and tail whipped back, 
Foot on the Bible, as if thy track 
Led thee and fed thee once again, 
O, African king, in all thy might 
On Christian men over desert plain — 
How very silent art thou to-night! 


III. 


O, silent old monarch that tops Saint Mark, 
That sat thy throne for a thousand years, 
That lorded the deep which defied all men — 
Lo! I see visions a-sea in the dark, 

And I see something that shines like tears, 
And I hear something that sounds like sighs, 
And I hear something that sounds as when 
A great soul suffers and sinks and dies. 


Iv. 
I know you, lion of gray Saint Mark — 
You fluttered these seas beneath your wing, 
Were king of the seas with never a king. 
Now, over the deep and up in the dark, 


High over the girdles of dim gas -light, 
Atop of your granite of Africa, 

And crouching as if about to spring, 

With wings in the air as if in flight — 
Say, what shall be said of you some day? 


v. 
What shall be said, O grim Saint: Mark — 
Savage old beast so crossed and churled — 
By the after-men from the under world, 
Sailing east for some sign or spark 
Of the old dead fires of the dear old days; 
Sailing these seas and searching long 
When men and story have gone their ways, 
And even your city and name from song? 


VI. 


O, sullen old monarch of still Saint Mark! 
Strange men of the west, wild-clad and strong, 
Will come some day, and, gazing long, 

And mute with wonder, shall say of thee, 
Grand old monarch of lands at sea: 

‘*This is the saint. High over the dark, 

Foot on the Bible and great teeth bare, 

Tail whipped sharp and teeth in the air— 
This is the saint, and none but he.’’ 
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HE accounts of the spiritist mani- 
festations all over the world during 

the past year, recalled certain phenom- 
ena of a mysterious nature in my own 
experience, to the full understanding of 
which a short explanation is necessary. 
My sister Fannie was regarded by her 
friends as an exceedingly enviable young 
person. Her sponsor, Mr. Young, had 
been betrothed to our aunt Frances, and 
upon her death, he begged leave to be- 
stow her name upon my sister, then an 
infant of a week’s age. His little god- 


daughter was henceforth designated by 
him as the heiress of his snug property; 
with which favorable outlook in a finan- 
cial direction, a sweet temper, and good 


looks, she was much sought after. 

John Ford, a sterling fellow, though a 
trifle awkward, was the admirer whose 
cause her friends espoused ; but she fell 
desperately in love with Richard Mur- 
ray, a handsome coxcomb, with more 
than a suspicion of the character of fort- 
une-hunter. 

When all fair means to shake her feal- 
ty had been exhausted, we resigned our- 
selves to the inevitable, and prepared 
for the wedding; a week before the cel- 
ebration of which there happened a very 
disagreeable event. 

Mr. Young had remained unconsoled 
for the loss of my aunt for nearly twen- 
ty years, to the admiration of romantic 
damsels and interested parties, when his 
grief was suddenly assuaged by, and he 
united himself to, the daughter of his 
housekeeper. He wrote just previous to 
the ceremony that he would not forget 
to bestow a generous dowry on Fannie; 
but he executed no legal arrangement 
to that effect, for his wife, though only 
seventeen, proved a lady of great de- 


cision of mind, and refused to sanction 
anything of the sort. 

Fannie, in her faith in the disinterest- 
ed affection and the business talents of 
her lover, was not a whit disturbed by 
the loss of her dowry ; indeed, she was 
infatuated enough to rejoice that now 
there could be no imputation cast upon 
the motives of that gentleman. 

Dick, better acquainted with his own 
capacity, showed his discomfiture so 
plainly that we daily anticipated his 
withdrawal from the engagement; how- 
ever, he went to the altar with an air of 
resignation. As a husband, he was a 
decided failure, though his wife never 
admitted that he had a fault. He dron- 
ed and loitered about, cursing the folly 
of Mr. Young in marrying at his age; 
and for three years father supported the 
establishment for them, as Fannie pite- 
ously fhsisted that Richard was delicate. 

At that time, 1852, the excitement in 
regard to California grew contagious, 
and Dick was seized with a longing to 
try his capacities in the new State. With 
gratifying expedition, father furnished 
him means to make the journey; ob- 
serving to mother that Dick would nev- 
er earn enough to return, and this was 
the cheapest method of getting rid of 
him. In truth, We exulted at his de- 
parture—all but Fannie; she still adored 
him, and kissed and clung to him with 
exasperating fondness, as he took his 
farewell. She had one child when he 
left, and another was born within the 
subsequent month. 

We were a numerous family, and, as 
Dick sent home nothing, Fannie realized 
that the maintenance of herself and ba- 
bies was a burden which ought not to 
fall upon her father; therefore, as soon 
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as the second boy was old enough to 
trust to a nurse-girl, she began to teach 
music and drawing, and to play the or- 
gan in church, sustaining herself and 
children thereby. 

Dick was a voluminous correspond- 
ent; he was always on the brink of mar- 
velous success, but straitened for funds 
to carry out his projects; whereupon, 
the dear foolish girl pinched herself and 
little ones to send every spare dollar to 
her husband. This fact reaching my 
father’s ears, after two years and a half 
of such self-denying imbecility on her 
part, he remonstrated with her so de- 
cidedly that it produced a rupture be- 
tween them, and she resolved to go to 
California and put herself under the pro- 
tection of her liege lord. 

We vainly protested against so insane 
a step; telling her that during the whole 
time of her married life her husband had 
failed to provide for her, and pointing 
out his selfish greed in taking her scanty 
earnings. 

She replied with indignant tears that 
we all hated Dick, and were guilty of 
Cruel injustice toward him; that she had 
perfect confidence in him, and should 
throw herself on his care and affection 
in utter reliance. She wrote to him for 
directions regarding the journey; sought 
her godfather, laying her determination 
before him, and entreating his aid to en- 
able her to join Richard. By some strat- 
agem he contrived to elude the vigilance 
of his wife, and furnished Fannie with 
passage-money. 

Fannie prepared with eager expectancy 
to set out as soon as she heard from the 
absentee. But instead of the expected 
letter came the following missive : 


“Tow e's Fiat, August 8th, 1855. 
“Mrs. Fannie Murray— 

"Dear Madame ; The melancholy task devolves 
upon me of informing you of the sudden death of 
your husband, and my friend and partner, Richard 
Murray. We were on a trip in search of new claims, 
when he received a sun-stroke which proved fatal ina 
few hours, during which he was never conscious. I 
have buried hi: in the grave-yard in this place, I 
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have his effects, and will forward them to you at the 
earliest opportunity. I regret to say that he left no 
available property. 
** Deeply sympathizing with you in your bereave- 
ment, I remain, 
* Respectfully yours, 
* Myron S, Fiynn,” 


My sister was beside herself with grief 
for weeks after the receipt of this com- 
munication. We keenly felt for her dis- 
tress, but were entirely resigned to the 
dispensation of Providence which re- 
moved Dick from a sphere in which he 
was superlatively useless; and it added 
poignancy to Fannie’s sorrow to know 
that, however we might repress the ut- 
terance of these sentiments, they were 
universal among her friends. Father, 
indeed, made such overtures of recon- 
ciliation as healed the breach between 
his widowed daughter and himself; but 
she never forgot that he had held the 
deceased in slight esteem. 

Her first rational procedure was to 
write to Mr. Flynn, requesting him to 
erect a suitable tombstone over her hus- 
band’s grave; and to inform her what 
sum would be requisite for the purpose, 
that she might remit the amount. That 
gentleman, in reply, gracefully begged 
leave to testify his regard for his late 
partner by raising the memorial shaft at 
his own cost; saying, with evident sin- 
cerity, that his obligations to Mr. Mur- 
ray were many. So touched was the 
widow by this generous tone in regard 
to Dick, that she continued to corre- 
spond with Mr. Flynn for ten years in a 
friendly manner; sending him, from time 
to time, pictures of her sons, and receiv- 
ing those of his wife and daughter. 

After the demonstrative stage of mourn- 
ing passed, she continued to nurse her 
affliction, wearing the most uncompro- 
mising weeds, and dwelling on the mem- 
ory of the dead. When, several months 
after his demise, she received the trifles 
of which Mr. Flynn wrote, she gave way 
to a frantic outburst of woe. To the ex- 
treme chagrin of her family, she now 
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turned her attention to spiritism, and 
was persuaded that she obtained the 
most authentic messages from the spirit 
of her husband. 

We endeavored by argument and by 
ridicule to shake her faith in this theory. 
She averred, however, that the “medi- 
um” had several times related to her 
circumstances only known to Richard 
and herself, in such amplitude of detail 
that she could not dispute the genuine- 
ness of the communications. 

Her natural self-control and quiet good 
sense on all topics save that of the ob- 
ject of her idolatry, kept her from any 
extravagant exhibition of her devotion 
to the new philosuphy, but she cherish- 
ed a strong conviction of its truth. In 
the light of my own subsequent obser- 
vation, as I remember how often she 
seemed wounded by my caustic sar- 


casms, I could wish that I had shown . 


more forbearance with her in reference 
to what I was pleased to consider her 
delusion. 

For five years she struggled on in 
poverty and bereavement; then her old 
suitor, John Ford, renewed his address- 
es, and we all urged her to accept him. 
She was sadly tormented by scruples as 
to the propriety of marrying a second 
time, and consulted Richard’s spirit on 
the subject. His answers, given through 
a trance-medium, were as occult as those 
of a priestess of Dodona; and in des- 
peration she wrote to Mr. Flynn, asking 
him to advise her. 

We were heartily ashamed of her for 
depending on this stranger for an opin- 
ion in so delicate a matter; but he in- 
dited an extremely sensible reply, assur- 
ing her that if the departed could ex- 
press himself he would insist that she 
should reward the faithfulness of Mr. 
Ford. Mrs. Flynn also inclosed a few 
kind words, saying that she herself had 
undergone a similar conflict of mind be- 
fore espousing her present companion, 
and yet had found greater happiness 
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in her second union than in her first. 
Thus encouraged, my sister, with many 
declarations to her wooer that her heart 
was in the grave of her husband, and 
that she had nothing more than respect 
to give another, became Mrs. John Ford, 
and entered upon a life of comfort and 
plenty with a man who worshiped her. 
She did not cease to lament for the fa- 
ther of her children and to chant his vir- 
tues to them. They, I am sorry to ad- 
mit, cared nothing for that shadowy pa- 
rent, but gave a hearty allegiance to his 
successor. 

Nought marred the content of my new 
brother-in-law but his wife’s loyalty to 
the past, and her conscientious deter- 
mination not to love him so well as she 
did the memory of Richard ; in fact, the 
grim joke of our family was that the skel- 
eton in John’s house was Dick’s ghost. 

With the outbreak of the civil war, I 
entered the army, and remained until 
January, 1865, when I returned with shat- 
tered health. After several months of 
ineffectual effort to regain my strength, 
a voyage was suggested. My physician 
recommended the climate of California, 
and Fannie warmly seconded the plan. 
When I had fully decided to go, she 
took me aside, and, with deep emotion, 
charged me to bring on my return the 
remains of her former husband. To dis- 
inter those grewsome relics for convey- 
ance across the ocean seemed an un- 
savory task; had cremation been in 
vogue in 1855, I should have cheerfully 
agreed to put into my trunk the pickie- 
jar or oyster-can containing the beloved 
ashes; but as I was about to decline the 
trust, my sister’s tears induced me to 
bow my neck to the yoke. 

At as early a period as possible, after 
landing on the Pacific slope, I made a 
pilgrimage to Towle’s Flat, finding that 
once thriving mining-town a ruinous 
hamlet, only kept in existence by a stage- 
stand and post-office. The grave-yard 


was hideous, with its sunken mounds 
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and broken palings ; its chief use being 
that of a corral, in which Mexicans las- 
soed their horses. My kinsman’s grave, 
however, showed marks of careful at- 
tention. A low but strong wall of brick 
masonry protected it; the shaft of gray 
sandstone, with its brief inscription, 


“ RicHarD Murray, 
Aged 29, 
A native of Ohio,” 
was entire. 

In response to my interrogations, the 
landlord informed me that “Mr. Flynn, 
from up-country,” took charge of Dick’s 
resting- place, and that he would know 
whether my sister’s request could be ful- 
filled. Thereupon I addressed a letter 
to that gentleman, inclosing Fannie’s 
note of introduction, and asking his 
opinion as to the possibility of remov- 
ing the coffin. I moreover desired him, 
if convenient, to visit me during the 
next week at the hotel from which I 
wrote. 

Turning my back upon the decaying 


village, I sought my room in San Fran- 
cisco, remaining there until nearly the 
date when I anticipated meeting Mr. 
Flynn; then I journeyed again to Towle’s 


Flat. My disappointment was severe 
to find that the gentleman had visited 
the place, spending two days thereat, 
and then departed, leaving a statement 
of his opinion for me with the landlord. 
I hastily tore open the envelope, to read 
a dozen formal lines to the purport that 
he had waited for two days to see me, 
and found it inconsistent with his busi- 
ness to tarry longer; that it was imprac- 
ticable to attempt to disinter the remains, 
and that he was mine to command. I 
threw down the epistle in anger; where 
was the boasted hospitality of Califor- 
nians? This well-to-do rancher did not 
so much as offer me a meal at his house. 
I was an invalid and among strangers; 
I had unconsciously counted much on 
my semi-acquaintanceship with Mr. 
Flynn. Fannie had expected that his 
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doors would be flung wide to me the in- 
stant he heard of my arrival; while he 
had, on the contrary, in the curtest pos- 
sible fashion, washed his hands of me. 
I was fatigued with my stage-ride, my 
supper was uninviting, and I strolled 
discontentedly out into the mellow twi- 
light. The abandoned shafts, the de- 
serted houses, the general air of dilapi- 
dation, weighed down my spirits, already 
depressed by weariness and home-sick- 
ness. I loitered, after a few moments, 
toward the burial-ground, with a forlorn 
idea of companionship in the thought 
that some one I had once known slum- 
bered there. My heart softened with 
late contrition at the heartless manner 
in which we had regarded the sudden 
termination of Dick’s young life. “Poor 
fellow!” I soliloquized, “we were bru- 
tally apathetic. He was only twenty- 
nine; if he had been spared, he might 
have retrieved himself.” Thus recall- 
ing his errors, for the first time, with 
gentle compassion. 

I opened the hingeless gate, and went 
in to look at the grave once more; a 
pale, timorous young moon faintly illu- 
minated the evening. As I approached 
the mound at a sauntering pace, there 
rose, or seemed to rise, on the opposite 
side of it the figure of a man. I was 
not much startled at this, until, as it si- 
lently confronted me, I saw the features 
of my dead brother-in-law. My vision 
had accommodated itself to the subdued 
light, and I could not be mistaken. It 
was Richard Murray, with a wild, re- 
proachful stare in his large eyes, and a 
sickly, greenish pallor on his visage. I 
was awe-stricken for a breathing-space. 
I closed my eyelids, I re-opened them; 
the phantom was still there. Rallying 
my courage, I attempted to spring across 
the wall to seize the shape, mortal or 
disembodied; but I did not rightly cal- 
culate the height, my foot caught, and I 
fell upon the grave. I rose as quickly 
as my strength permitted, but the ap- 
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parition had vanished. Reasoning with 
myself, I sat down to await its return; 
but, after a fruitless stay of a half-hour, 
I retraced my steps to the hotel and re- 
tired. Ere long I was oppressed by a 
vague haunting perception of another 
personality than my own. I rose and 
looked round the room; finding noth- 
ing, I drew aside my curtain to see the 
spectre dimly outlined against the win- 
dow. The sash was raised two inches 
to admit air, and I caught hold of it in 
a nervous flurry to throw it open and 
investigate the mystery, but before I 
could step out on the unsafe balcony the 
wraith noiselessly disappeared. 

I spent a sleepless night, though with 
the return of the garish sunshine I was 
fain to cheat myself into the belief that 
my imagination had deluded me. “I 
will stay another day and see if Dick’s 
ghost is really trying to shadow me,” I 
said, defiantly. Once I was tempted to 
confide in my host, but an unwillingness 
to brand myself as a lunatic bridled my 
tongue. 

At an early hour, I went to my tryst- 
ing-place in mingled fear and increduli- 
ty. The semblance of Richard Murray 
was indeed there, at the spot where I 
had seen him before. I had carefully 
examined the ground for human foot- 
prints that morning, but found none. I 
could not deny that this vision was in 
very deed the duplicate of Fannie’s idol. 
It was not arrayed in the ugly cerements 
of the conventional ghost, but in the de- 
cent black costume in which modern 
taste arrays the dead. Its fixed melan- 
choly gaze magnetized me into immova- 
bility, for I know not how long; but I 
wrestled with its fascination, and, urged 
by harrowing doubts, walked firmly round 
the inclosure toward the phantom. It 
gently receded from me with a grave and 
dignified air, waving me back with a gest- 
ure strangely deliberate and august. I 
followed it a short distance, and it sud- 
denly became invisible. 
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Baffled and distressed, I retreated to 
my room, where I soon felt that my un- 
welcome visitant was still near. I res- 
olutely closed my eyes, but slumber nev- 
er blessed me until daybreak. When 
the stage came, I set off for San Fran- 
cisco, hoping to escape this inexplicable 
pursuit. I was not conscious of the im- 
palpable horror until the second night of 
my stay in the city. Then, as I strode 
along a dimly lighted quarter, the same 
indescribable feeling of a subtle espion- 
age over me crept through my flesh. 
Turning to re-assure myself, I saw in the 
shadow of a building my intangible tor- 
mentor. I dashed toward it; it melted 
into a neighboring alley. 

My mental state now became one of 
great uneasiness. My blatant skepti- 
cism in regard to supernatural phenome- 
na did not avail to comfort me in this 
Strait. Though infirm in body, my men- 
tal powers were still vigorous, and, while 
I had mocked at the testimony of others, 
I could not controvert the vision of my 
own eyes. To feel myself dogged by 
a spectre would have been disagreeable 
in any case; but Richard had been odi- 
ous in his earthly reality, and his spec- 
tral essence was not less hateful. To 
my sister, the belief that he attended her 
in guise of incorruption was a sweet con- 
solation ; to me the knowledge was vex- 
atious in the extreme. ‘“ Why,” I con- 
tinually asked myself, “does this thing 
haunt me? Does it object to my dis- 
turbing its repose? Is it to convince 
me that the manifestations I have held 
in such contumely are real? Does it 
really follow me at all times?” 

While propounding these dark prob- 
lems to myself for the hundredth time, 
I resolved with inward shame to seek 
information from one of the class of en- 
thusiasts I had so often reviled. De- 
termining to apply an unimpeachable 
test, I bethought me, as I set out to con- 
sult the oracle, that I had in my trunk 
an old letter, written by Richard. “My 
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criterion shall be the ability of the seer 
to reproduce this chirography,” was my 
silent asseveration. “Had I not this 
document by which to form a just esti- 
mate, my fancy might mislead me, but 
here is evidence I can not gainsay.” 

I sought the residence of a writing- 
medium, who, at my request, slipped 
out of his own individuality with obli- 
ging facility, and assumed that of my late 
kinsman. To my mental question, “Why 
do you appear to me?” the answer was 
returned, “Because you intrude upon 
my slumbers. You never regarded me 
with kindness; let my body remain in 
quietness.” 

I eagerly contrasted the penmanship 
with that in my possession. It was the 
I asked: “Are you often with 


same. 
me?” 

“Constantly,” was the reply. 

“ How long will you trouble me thus ?” 
was my last unspoken query. 

“Until your soul opens to the light 
and beauty of the spiritual philosophy,” 


was the rejoinder, with the addition of 
poor Murray’s dashing signature. 

Skepticism could exist no further. I 
paid the medium his fee, and descended 
the stairs a most unhappy man. Hence- 
forth—for years, it might be—this spec- 
tral attendant was to be my bane. Dur- 
ing my waking hours, I was conscious 
of this forbidding presence ever at my 
side. My sleep was marred by dreams 
of my invisible watcher. I read the 
Banner of Light, and Andrew Jackson 
Davis’ works, trying to scourge my cold 
rebellious reason into fuller acceptance 
of the new truth. 

In my perturbation, I never revealed 
a word of my singular persecutions to 
Fannie. I could not humiliate myself 
by the confession of my reluctant accept- 
ance of her faith. I merely informed her 
that the grave was in excellent condi- 
tion, and that Mr. Flynn discouraged 
the attempt to exhume the coffin. I did 
not mention the cavalier treatment I had 
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received at the hands of her correspond- 
ent, lest it should give her annoyance. 
My sufferings produced grave symptoms 
of heart-disease, and I resorted to one 
of the most eminent physicians in the 
city with the intention of laying my case 
fully before him. As I sat, with twenty 
others, in the anteroom, I was informed 
that a dozen ladies were waiting his lei- 
sure in another apartment, and that two 
hours was the limit of time for all. I 
judged, therefore, in the hasty interview 
I should obtain, I had best confine my- 
self to my physical symptoms. When 
my turn for consultation arrived, the 
doctor listened hurriedly to my state- 
ment, scratched off a prescription, in 
which the only legible character I could 
find was that remnant of pagan super- 
stition, the invocation to Jupiter, and 
dismissed me to call again in a week. 
A learned apothecary skillfully decipher- 
ed the Runic inscription, and I took the 
medicine “three times daily,” without 
apparent improvement. 

After once meeting this shrewd, mat- 
ter-of-fact gentleman, I felt that to unbo- 
som myself as to my peculiar affliction 
would be to suggest in his mind the pro- 
priety of introducing me to the commis- 
sioners of lunacy; so I presented my- 
self for a second and a third examina- 
tion, and received fully six minutes of 
his attention in the final conversation. 
His abstracted manner had filled me 
with a resentful suspicion that he did 
not give sufficient thought to my mal- 
ady, but I now saw that he had read me 
at a glance. 

“You have no structural affection of 
the heart,” he observed, “but you seem 
to be laboring under the effect of a nerv- 
ous shock. Have you received any vio- 
lent concussion lately?” 

I answered in the negative. 

“Have you been crossed in love?” 
No question is impertinent from your 
physician. 

“No.” 
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“Or been losing in mining-stocks? 
Then your system has never recovered 
from the exposure of army life. I'll tell 
you what to do, though I haven’t much 
hope that you’ll take my advice. Go to 
Marysville, buy a gentle horse and a 
stout buggy, and drive up to Floyd’s 
Mills, a day and a half’s easy travel. 
It is in the mountains, and there you 
must stay at least two months; ride, 
drive, fish, hunt, but don’t read. Do 
this, and let me know if you are not a 
sound man.” 

“Doctor,” I said, compliantly, “I will 
start to-morrow.” 

“Good. You have better sense than 
most patients. I’ll send you a letter of 
introduction to Floyd this evening, and 
he’ll use you well.” So the busy prac- 
titioner shook hands and bowed me out. 

I followed the direction to a tittle— 
went to the little inland city, secured a 
stout vehicle and an animal of high re- 
pute for steadiness, and set forth on my 
trip with my mind somewhat diverted 
from its late gloomy bias. I halted at 
night in a cheery little inn in the foot- 
hills, resuming my journey in the morn- 
ing. Finding solitude irksome, I pick- 
ed up an affable pedestrian who carried 
on his shoulders a roll of blankets, sup- 
plemented by a frying-pan and coffee- 
pot. The agreeable discourse of this 
amiable cosmopolite, whose abiding- 
place was wherever sunset overtook 
him, beguiled the tedium of the route 
as he sketched the history of his varied 
“raises” and “bust-ups.” 

Just after midday we passed a rough 
school- house in a picturesque nook by 
the road-side, and at a little spring a 
mile beyond we stopped to dine. My 
passenger unharnessed and tethered the 
horse, built a fire, made coffee, and fried 
bacon with cheerful alacrity; after which 
we partook of the meal in much amity, 
parting at its close with sincere regrets, 
as his trail now diverged from the high- 
way. 
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I lay down in the shadow of the pines, 
untroubled by my grim monitor, and 
slept for hours, awaking much refresh- 
ed, to essay attaching my steed to the 
buggy. Having been reared in a city, 
my experimental knowledge of his race 
had been confined to receiving a docile 
beast fully equipped at the stable, driv- 
ing him at a discreet speed a few miles, 
and returning him in the same state to 
the ostler. A single harness had, there- 
fore, struck me as an admirable struct- 
ure—light, strong, handsome, and easily 
applied; but in my unskillful grasp it 
developed into a fearfully complicated 
piece of mechanism—straps, rings, and 
buckles, without obvious use, multiply- 
ing under my fingers. I battled man- 
fully with the refractory gearing; but I 
was weak, and my knees soon tottered 
under me, while perspiration oozed from 
every pore of my frame. 

I fancied I detected in the counte- 
nance of my meditative horse a sardonic 
leer at my disgraceful ignorance. I must 
have abandoned the effort in another in- 
stant from sheer lack of strength, had 
not a horsewoman cantered into view. 
Beholding my dilemma, she exclaimed, 
with prompt kindliness, “You are ill— 
let me assist you!””—sprung lightly from 
her pony, gathered her riding-skirt out 
of the way, and took the task into her 
own deft hands. With great quickness 
and perfect gravity she arranged the 
harness, backed the animal into the 
shafts, presented me with the lines, and 
swung herself into the saddle before I 
could proffer my aid. She acknowledged 
my profuse thanks with dignity, and gal- 
loped on, her rounded figure displaying 
itself to great advantage in her snug-fit- 
ting habit. 

As I drove slowly toward my destina- 
tion, I mused on this episode, at once 
mortifying and pleasurable. My “good 
Samaritan” was not more than eighteen, 
with around dimpled face, dancing black 
eyes, and the hue of a peach- blossom 
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on her fresh cheek. She had been too 
much of a gentlewoman to smile at my 
awkwardness, and I found a singular 
charm in the contrast between her frank 
readiness to offer succor to a stranger 
and the sedate decorum of her ‘bearing. 

An hour’s travel brought me to Floyd’s 
Mills, where I met the proprietor, and 
exhibited my credentials from my phy- 
sician. The hospitality of Californian 
mountain people is wonderfully grace- 
ful and spontaneous ; perhaps from the 
pure sweet air that gives them health, 
or from the loftiness of their elevation 
above the sordid cares of city life. Mr. 
Floyd received me with heart-warming 
cordiality, and ushered me at once into 
his house. Had I been that “long-lost 
son returned from the Indies to enrich 
his aged parents,” dear to the novel- 
readers of the past generation, I could 
not have been given a more generous 
welcome. They asked nothing of my 
antecedents; they only saw that I was 
ill and away from home, and took me 
under their protection. 

The family consisted of Mrs. Floyd 
(a benign and portly matron), two bloom- 
ing daughters, and Miss Hattie Bond, 
the school- mistress, who proved to be 
my fair rescuer of that afternoon. She 
met me without embarrassment, and the 
other ladies appeared as gracious as if 
they had anxiously awaited my coming. 

In this group of vigorous friendly be- 
ings my pale melancholy visage awak- 
ened lively sympathy, and they made me 
even better than an honored guest—one 
of themselves. In my prostrate state of 
body and racked condition of nerves, this 
sunny, unconventional household medi- 
cined my ailment as satisfactorily as my 
doctor had predicted. 

I was not left to my own meagre re- 
sources for amusement. I was invited 


to lie on the lounge in the kitchen while 
the morning work was in progress, and 
after that the ladies read or sung to me. 
As I grew able to stroll round the prem- 
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ises, the girls pursued me with scarfs 
and coats, chiding my carelessness as 
freely as Fannie would have done. Miss 
Bond, my earliest benefactress, was al- 
so equally ingenuous in her solicitude. 

These bright, healthy, supple damsels 
belonged to a class with which I was 
not familiar. I believe they were abso- 
lutely fearless; any one of them would 
shoot a fowling- piece, drive a four-in- 
hand down a narrow grade, gallop a half- 
broken colt bare-backed over the hill, 
or, if necessary, talk with the most re- 
pulsive man. With all this calm audac- 
ity, they were neither loud nor fast, and 
could check presumption with icy self- 
possession. They were always merry 
and well-bred, and, while their intellect- 
ual culture was not profound, their nice 
maidenly instincts and remarkable apt- 
ness prevented them from exhibiting any 
deficiency. 

Probably the service she had render- 
ed in so happy a manner drew me to 
Miss Bond as something braver and 
more magnanimous than any woman I 
had ever known. I gave studious at- 
tention to Mr. Floyd’s instructions, and, 
by the time I was fully convalescent, was 
competent to harness my own animal. 
I now made it my regular office to es- 
cort the teacher to her school-house in 
the morning, and thence at four o’clock. 
I often took my lunch, and lingered in 
the little dell, finding the air bracing and 
the water refreshing to a beneficial de- 
gree. I failed to see any charm in the 
spot on Saturdays and Sundays, howev- 
er, and occupied those days in excur- 
sions with the school- mistress and the 
other young ladies. 

While I continued to be a valetudina- 
rian, Hattie was as gaily candid in her 
association with the invalid as the good 
hostess herself. The sprightly conver- 
sation of the Misses Floyd was also a 
source of real pleasure, as they confid- 
ed to me their friendships and dislikes, 
their family connections, and their small 
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coquetries. If I was reticent in regard 
to my own past, it was because there 
hung over it that nightmare horror which 
I seemed to have eluded; and I chose 
to put it behind me, lest I might call 
back the uneasy spirit. 

I legt, as I have said, a willing ear to 
all these girlish revelations, but to Miss 
Bond’s open - hearted details I gave en- 
raptured audience. She told me that 
she was an only,child; that her father 
was a sheep-raiser, and had an extensive 
rancho; all of which, with other not very 
striking pieces of domestic history, was 
interesting to me because it was narra- 
ted by a pair of lips so rosy and entic- 
ing that I was often tempted to hazard 
the anger of the speaker by stealing a 
kiss. 

Before the appointed time I reported 
myself as healed of my infirmity, but I 
still delayed until the school closed. I 
was now pained by the change in the 
frank demeanor of Miss Bond. As I 


ceased to be an invalid, there rose and 
thickened like a mist between us a pro- 


nounced reserve on her part. She was 
coldly polite; all the sweet familiarity 
of her bearing had vanished. I was 
dismayed. I told her that she had no 
right to be so frigid with me; that from 
the moment I saw her I felt as if I must 
have known her in some previous exist- 
ence—her face had seemed like the 
memory of a lovely dream. She shook 
her pretty head, with its short curling 
locks, reprovingly ; she was not mystic- 
al nor transcendental. I made up my 
mind that she liked some one of the 
dozen other admirers that beset her, and 
decided it was that snobbish Coats, with 
his offensive allusions to his quartz- mill 
and his stock in “Gould & Curry.” 

The school session closed with a brill- 
jant exhibition from the infant mount- 
aineers, and the teacher gathered up her 
portable effects to depart. 

I was wretched; had she not chilled 
the easy sociability of our intercourse 
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into elaborate formality, I would have 
boldly dared the worst. I sat under a 
manzanita-bush in the yard, conscious 
that she was packing her trunk, and that 
to-morrow’s stage would convey her 
from my sight. 

Of a sudden I beheld that upstart 
Coats, arrayed with disgusting ostenta- 
tion, approach the house, looking as if 
he were on his way to a dentist’s office. 
I watched for a quarter of an hour, to 
see him at last emerge with the expres- 
sion of one whose longest molar had 
broken in the grasp of the forceps. 

I gathered courage, rushed in, and, 
with what blundering phrase I can never 
recall, offered myself to her. I do not 
remember what she said either, but she 
accepted me with the discreet proviso 
that her parents approved. 

I was overjoyed. “I have references 
that Mr. Bond can not refuse to receive 
— General Halleck, for one.” 

“His name is not Bond,” cried Hat- 
tie, amused at my mistake; “he is only 
my step-father; but my own father died 
so young that I have always felt to papa 
as if I were really his daughter. His 
name is Flynn.” 

“Myron S. Flynn?” I demanded in 
astonishment. 

“Why, yes; do you know him?” she 
asked. 

“Only by reputation; my brother-in- 
law, Richard Murray, was his partner. 
My sister feels under great obligation to 
him,” I said, forgiving his shabby be- 
havior to me, because he was a connec- 
tion of Hattie’s. 

“Are you really poor Mrs. Murray’s 
brother? How strange we should have 
crossed each other’s path so!” 

“Strange and sweet, my darling. Now 
I understand why your dear face has 
seemed familiar to me; my sister has 
your picture, taken years ago.” 

We concluded that it was best for me 
to accompany Hattie at once to her home 
to ask the parental sanction; and in the 
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morning we departed in the same vehi- 
cle, soberly propelled by the same horse 
which had first introduced me to my be- 
trothed. The Floyds bade us farewell 
with the warmest congratulations, and 
the strongest entreaties that we would 
visit them on our bridal tour. 

I shall not disclose any of the rapture 
of our journey, which was figuratively in 
its whole extent along the borders of 
Gulistan, the land of roses. Never 
mind that to mundane ‘faculties it was 
dusty and through a country parched 
with summer heat; we should have been 
content to be pilgrims together through 
a Sahara for years. 

Just as we reached the gate, Hattie 
blushingly confessed that she had never 
mentioned me in her letters to her moth- 
er. “I guess I took too deep an inter- 
est in you from the first; and to think, 
you foolish boy, you imagined I didn’t 
love you because I was distant just on 
purpose to hide my liking,” was her shy 
admission. 

Mr. Flynn was absent at his sheep- 
ranch in an adjoining county; but his 
wife, a very agreeable prophecy of what 

-her daughter might become after twenty 
years of matronly cares, took me meta- 
phorically to her maternal arms. 

She had a genuine sympathy for young 
lovers, and was delighted to learn of my 
relationship to Fannie, chiding me for 
not coming to them as soon as I reach- 
ed California. It was plain that Mr. 
Flynn had never informed her of the 
short correspondence between himself 
and me, so I did not explain the reason 
of my failure to visit them before. 

So altogether amiable and propitious 
was Mrs. Flynn, that I regarded the 
conventional portrait of a mother-in-law 
as a malicious caricature. 

The proprietor of the house did not 
return at night- fall, and I was told that 
the precise hour of his advent was in a 
general way very uncertain. 

I awaited with praiseworthy resigna- 
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tion his tardy appearance, too blissful in 
my surroundings and companionships to 
repine at his delay. Hattie and I stray- 
ed at will over the fields, or sat in the 
summer- house, planning that future, in 
which I was to love her “more than 
ever wife was loved,” and she to greet 
me with the immaculate raiment and 
perennial smile worn by model house- 
dames in the charming books of advice 
to newly married people. 

The second night of my stay at Hat- 
tie’s home, we sat in the parlor, which 
was lit up by the radiance of a full moon. 
She left me to bring lights, in order to 
read to me, and I leaned back in a lux- 
urious arm- chair, indulging in glad an- 
ticipations. Suddenly, some foreboding 
of a ghostly vision chilled my heart, and 
as I lifted my eyes to the door I beheld 
the abhorrent spectre that already had so 
nearly driven me mad, standing on the 
threshold, its hands raised as if to threat- 
en, its expression that of repugnance 
and malevolence. 

I was powerless beneath the sicken- 
ing conviction that I -had never been 
free from its pursuit; that in the long 
weeks I had believed it banished, it had 
abode in viewless entity at my side; that 
in all time to come I should know it 
dwelt with me, hateful, impalpable, in- 
exorable. 

It remained stationary for a brief pe- 
riod, then crossed the space between us, 
while I shuddered in impotent anguish, 
without the ability to retreat from its 
advance. It came closer and closer, 
finally laying its loathsome grasp on my 
shrinking arm, as it demanded hoarsely: 

“Have you told my wife, now that you 
have hunted me down?” 

With the contact of its touch, with the 
sound of the voice, the ghastly incubus 
was lifted from my soul; saner nerves 
and sounder health than I once had told 
me this was surely Richard Murray in 
the flesh. Spite of my relief, my brain 
whirled with the revelation. 
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“ Are you really alive?” I maundered 
in reply. 

“Hush, hush!” he whispered, swiftly 
drawing me out of the parlor to a safe 
distance from the house. 

“ Have you told my wife?” he reiter- 
ated. 

“No, no,” I said, trying to compre- 
hend the fact that I saw my kinsman in 
mortal form. 

“What brought you here?” he de- 
manded. 

“To ask your consent to marry Hat- 
tie. I thought you food for worms ten 
years ago. Tell me the truth at once: 
What possessed you to pretend to bury 
yourself?” 

He drew a long breath. “I may as 
well make a clean breast of it, Andrew. 
I was doing nothing out here; you all 
despised me; I was robbing Fannie 
and the babies to furnish bread for 
me; and when she wrote she was com- 
ing out here, I was dumfounded. Just 


then Flynn died, and it occurred to me 
to change names with him; no one knew 
mine—they generally called me ‘Bar- 
keep,’ as I sometimes tended a saloon— 
so I disguised my hand and wrote to 


Fannie that I was dead. I knew she 
and the children would be better off 
without me. 

“Within two months, I married this 
lady; I saw her before I concluded to 
begin under a new title. She had the 
property, and I have managed it well; 
she’s as fond of me as your sister used 
to be. 

“You think me a scamp without con- 
science; but I had enough to let Flynn’s 
mother in Kentucky know of her son’s 
death; and I was very anxious about 
my abandoned wife, until she wrote 
about John Ford, and I was glad to ad- 
vise her to take him. You know I’ve 
always kept up a correspondence, and 
known how she and the boys prospered. 

“I have stood on the brink of ruin 
though, myself; dreading exposure, sus- 
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pecting every stranger, and hiding from 
anyone who I imagined could have a 
clue to my story. I was frantic when I 
received your letter. I believed you had 
a suspicion of my identity. I went to the 
Flat before the day you named, to see 
if you had thrown out any hints, and 
hid in an old cabin near by, instead of 
going home as I pretended. 

“When you discovered me in the 
grave-yard, I was frightened, and should 
have begged for mercy; but I saw, after 
waiting for you to speak, that you took 
me for a ghost, so I resolved to play 
that ré/e until I scared you out of the 
country. I went back and raked over 
the dust to hide my tracks, and climbed 
on the balcony in my stocking-feet, part- 
ly to watch and partly to terrify you. I 
was on your track until you went into 
the mountains. Now you know the 
whole. I don’t ask forbearance for my- 
self—I don’t deserve any; but bear in 
mind that the happiness of two families 
is at stake.” He sat down on the ground, 
and abjectly covered his face. 

I weighed the matter gravely. I hope 
that to preserve the peace of Fannie and 
of Mrs. Flynn was the strongest motive 
that won my silence; but I did not for- 
get that to hold up to condign reproof 
the crime of this man would be to raise 
a terrible barrier between Hattie and 
myself. 

“ Dick,” I said, with salutary direct- 
ness of speech, “you are a contempti- 
ble scoundrel, and deserve the severest 
chastisement of justice; but to punish 
you appropriately, I must cover with 
confusion two innocent households. I 
promise to keep your secret. You im- 
pudent villain, how could you write your 
own obituary, erect your own monv- 
ment, and communicate with your injur- 
ed wife year after year, in this shameless 
fashion? To think how nearly you drove 
me mad by your fiendish imposture!” I 
mused for a space. “Dick,” I asked, 
“what gave that frightful cadaveric col- 
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or to your countenance when I saw you 
before?” 

He laughed. “Fright and guilt and 
moonlight all together, I suppose. You 
were livid with consternation yourself.” 

“Then,” I continued, going over the 
scenes anew in retrospection, “ you glid- 
ed away with such a weird peculiar mo- 
tion, vanishing so unaccountably !” 

“That was principally in your excited 
brain, Andrew. I did jump into a hole 
once, but the manner of my locomotion 
was not different from the common.” 

“Yet,” I still persisted, “I recewed 
most striking confirmation of your exist- 
ence in another sphere.” And I went on 
to relate the developments at the office 
of the medium. “Was it sorcery?” 

“T don’t know; but I suppose when 
one man gives another the reins of his 
scared and disordered imagination, it 
isn’t hard to drive it to the devil.” 

I assented, thoughtfully. 

“You shall have Hattie and a hand- 
some portion, and you had better take 
Come, let us go in, 


her East with you. 
and I’ll explain that we have introduced 
ourselves.” 


I followed Richard, or—as I had to 
make constant effort to call him— Mr. 
Flynn, into the sitting - room, where the 
ladies were, dismayed at my absence. 

To my petition for a speedy wedding 
Mr. Flynn gave a cordial assent. He 
was evidently ill at ease in my society, 
and Hattie was grieved to observe that 
we did not take kindly to each other. 
She consented to follow me to my home 
in Ohio, and thither I bore her in tri- 
umph. My relatives were all gratified 
with my choice, and Fannie was unusu- 
ally demonstrative. 
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As I feared she might exhibit Rich- 
ard’s picture, the likeness of which to 
her step-father would occasion embar- 
rassing questions on my wife’s part, I 
seized the earliest opportunity to tell my 
sister such fragments of the truth as 
might shake her allegiance to her first 
husband. 

“Fannie,” I said, as gently as possi- 
ble, “I must tell you something painful. 
You have no reason to mourn for Dick; 
before he died he married in California 
a woman who was wealthy. Mr. Flynn 
told me so, but did not think best to 
let you know it. Richard was really a 
heartless wretch.” 

She wept bitterly for a moment ; then 
she flushed. “And I was half-starving 
my babies to send him money at that 
time!” she said indignantly. 

I was forced to let this unjust accusa- 
tion, of receiving Fannie’s pittance while 
he was enjoying the. fortune of his sec- 
ond wife, rest upon the head of the crim- 
inal. 

“T would thrust him out of my mem- 
ory, my dear,” said I, cautiously put- 
ting away his miniature in my pocket ; 
“you have a worthy, affectionate hus- 
band now.” 

She sighed. “So, itis all over! Yet 
we will let Richard and his sins rest in 
his distant grave. My good, faithful 
John!”—she turned fondly toward his 
portrait on the wall —“I have given him 
a divided heart. Henceforth nothing 
shall sever my love from him.” 

The spirit of the Californian appeared 
to my sister no more. And so the ma- 
terializations of Richard Murray sleep 
beside those of Katie King. De mor- 
tuts nil nisi bonum, 








INCE the brief and bloody episode 
S of the Paris Commune in 1871, 
communism is sometimes confounded 
with socialism, sometimes with interna- 
tionalism, and generally, in the minds of 
the order-loving part of American and 
European society, with red republican- 
ism and red radicalism of the most pro- 
nounced type. Strictly speaking, com- 
munism represents a form of local or 
municipal government,. which was in 
vogue in France at a very early day. 
Communes were generally small munic- 
ipalities, governed by mayors and coun- 
cils; little centres of local government, 
owing their origin and existence to royal 
favor at a time when the king was weak 
and the nobles strong. But as power 
became centralized, the communes de- 
clined, and almost ceased to be recog- 
nized. 

In 1791, when the insurrectionists had 
possession of Paris, they organized a 
Commune, which was in succession dom- 
inated by the various factions, until it 
went down with Robespierre, and was 
suppressed shortly after his death. It 
is not therefore strange, wher eighty 
years afterward the savs-cu/ottes of 1871 
seized the artillery and arms on the hill 
of Montmartre, closed the gates of Paris 
against the troops of the Thiers govern- 
ment, and, like their progenitors of 1791, 
proclaimed the Commune, that a shud- 
der went through the governing classes 
of Europe. The working classes, on the 
contrary, did not disguise their joy, and 
Internationalists and Socialists on both 
continents openly proclaimed their sym- 
pathy with the new revolution. But the 
men who led and the populace that sup- 
ported the Commune were not by any 
means all Socialists and International- 
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It is true, very many were; but 
still, very many were mere adventurers, 


ists. 


without principles or opinions. It was 
an uprising of dissatisfied classes—the 
poor, the lowly, the dreamers, in short 
the radicals of Parisian society —and 
while it is difficult to say exactly why or 
how, yet it is undoubtedly the case that 
very soon, in popular apprehension, com- 
munism, socialism, and internationalism 
came to be confounded together, and 
now when spoken of are rather convert- 
ible terms than representatives of dis- 
tinct ideas. Treating them therefore 
together, I shall more particularly sketch 
the history and opinions of the Interna- 
tional Society, the latest and most form- 
idable development of socialism. 

It is a matter of common observation 
in the history of thought, that generally, 
when a strong current of opinion is set- 
ting in any given direction, a counter- 
current springs up and flows with more 
or less vigor in an opposite course. 
Thus we see in our own day materialism 
and spiritualism invoking at the same 
time the earnest attention of the commu- 
nity. So within a century the doctrines 
of political economy and the antago- 
nistic ideas of the Socialists have grown 
beside each other. Through the teach- 
ing of Adam Smith, Ricardo, Mill, Bas- 
tiat, and their disciples, certain beliefs 
touching production, distribution, capi- 
tal, profits, rent, credit, exchange, and 
international trade, have gradually spread 
among the educated and prosperous 
classes, until it has become axiomatic 
with them that the ideal society is where 
there is perfect freedom for the full play 
of the selfish instincts of men in the ac- 
cumulation and distribution of proper- 
ty, and that, if untrammeled by vicious 
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legislation, wealth will distribute itself 
through a community precisely as it 
should; that he who is entitled to a 
million will receive it, and he who should 
only have a pittance will have it doled 
out to him at the proper time by the 
spontaneous action of his fellows. 

During very nearly the same period, 
other doctrines have been slowly spread- 
ing—principally, but not entirely, among 
the uneducated and less prosperous, or 
more properly speaking non-prosperous, 
classes of Europe, and to a limited ex- 
tent of America—which challenge the 
soundness of the axioms of political 
economy; claiming that free competi- 
tion especially in labor, individual own- 
ership of land, the system of wages and 
of inheritance, are false in principle, pro- 
ductive of the poverty which crushes 
the major part of the human family, and 
shouid therefore be abolished. 

The social inequalities which sprung 
from. the feudal system have been main- 


tained in a great degree by the unequal 


distribution of wealth. Take, for in- 
stance, the condition of Great Britain 
to-day upon the point of wealth distri- 
bution. There are 13,720,000. producers, 
with an aggregate income of £814,000,- 
ooo per annum. One-half of this is di- 
vided between 1,250,000 persons: 2,688,- 
ooo persons have an average income of 
£189, or $945, per annum; while 11,000,- 
000 persons have an annual income 
which does not exceed £29, or $145. 
The aim of the Socialists is to level 
these inequalities by force of law. 

It has so happened that socialism 
sprung up and has been more vigorous 
in France than elsewhere. Probably 
the ferment of ideas caused by the revo- 
lution of 1789 prepared men’s minds to 
receive with favor any views affecting 
the social organization, no matter how 
Startling. Men had seen a social and 
political system, elaborated from the feu- 
dal ages, tumbled about their ears, and 
apparently dissipated — though only ap- 
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parently, as we have seen since. We 
know that at the opening of this century 
all men, not of the privileged classes, 
were brimful of hope for the future. No 
dream was too wild; everything was 
possible. It was thought that the old 
had passed away, and the new was not 
to grow, but to be built up immediately. 
Is it strange, then, that St. Simon at- 
tracted about him the brightest of the 
budding intellect of France? St. Simon 
was a nobleman by birth, had been an 
officer with the French forces in our 
Revolutionary War, had accepted the 
revolution of 1789 of his own country, 
abandoned his nobility, gone into trade, 
and made a fortune; then, as he said, to 
touch the entire round of personal ex- 
periences, had expended his fortune in 
fashionable dissipations, been reduced 
to abject poverty, and at last set himself 
to construct a scheme of social regener- 
ation, and to found a school of social 
philosophy which may be considered the 
forerunner of the socialism of to-day. 
Among his disciples was Auguste Comte, 
who in part received his inspiration from 
his eccentric master. A little later, 
Charles Fourier worked out in obscurity 
another social scheme, which, in his es- 
timation, was to remedy all the many ills 
to which society is subject. Community 
of property was to be the rule, and men 
were to live in social Aha/anges, where 
each one was to have assigned to him 
that labor for which his aptitudes spe- 
cially fitted him. When this theory was 
promulgated, it found many advocates, 
and it is probably within the recollection 
of most of us, that its practice was at- 
tempted in a modified way on this con- 
tinent, but without success. St. Simon 
and Fourier, and their disciples, were 
men of acute intellect and wide culture, 
but had they not had the France of this 
century in which to propagate their 
strange opinions, these theories and 
ideas would no doubt have been rele- 
gated to the limbo of impracticable 
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dreams. But their theories were ad- 
dressed to Frenchmen, and in France 

“ A jest’s prosperity lies in the ear 

Of him that hears it, never in the tongue 
Of him that makes it.” 

A peculiar combination of circum- 
stances had prepared the minds of the 
French working-classes—that is, the ar- 
tisan as distinguished from the peasant 
class—for the reception of socialistic 
ideas. Governmental practices and tra- 
ditions in France have been about the 
same since the days of Louis XIV., 
whatever may have been the special form 
of the hour—whether the revolution, the 
empire, the king absolute, or the king 
constitutional. Always, power has been 
centralized in Paris; always, Paris has 
been the head, the brain, though not the 
body and purse. The body and purse 
lay in the provinces. The feudal privi- 
leges and abuse swept away by the rev- 
olution gave place to a system which 
equalized all classes before the law. An- 
other product of the revolution, was 
the law compelling a division of inher- 
ited property equally among the heirs. 
The power of testamentary disposition 
over property in France is limited to a 
part equal to one child’s share; the re- 
mainder must go equally among the 
children; so that if, for instance, a father 
owns an estate of say 100 acres, and 
leaves ten children, he can only provide 
by his will for the disposition of ten 
acres; the remaining ninety must be di- 
vided among the ten children in equal 
parts. 

The resuit of this has been to subdi- 
vide the country into minute farms, so 
that in 1868 there were 7,845,724 landed 
proprietors, and this, recollect, in a ter- 
ritorial area not so large as California. 
Of these, it was estimated that 3,000,000 
possessed an average of two and a half 
acres apiece, 2,000,000 possessed an av- 
erage of fifteen acres apiece, and the 
remainder had larger holdings, but sel- 
dom reaching in size to what we deem a 
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small farm. This large body of landed 
proprietors is, as might be expected, in- 
tensely conservative. It has always 
been ready to support any government, 
no matter what it calls itself, provided it 
maintains order and security. On the 
other hand, Paris, Lyons, and Marseilles 
have been the focz to which have been 
attracted all that part of the population 
which, either from necessity or choice, 
could not or did not wish to cultivate 
the land; but still, whether in city or 
country, they all submitted to the same 
imperative law which forced a division 
of goods upon the death of the possess- 
or. And thus another result followed: 
a general leveling of fortunes, and toa 
certain extent a check upon inordinate 
accumulation ; for who cares to become 
a slave to hoarding, with the thought 
constantly present that he can not dis- 
pose of his treasures as he may wish, 
but must leave them to become the spoils 
alike of the good and bad among his 
heirs? Add to this, the pernicious habit 
of every government, and more particu- 
larly that of Louis Napoleon, of furnish- 
ing employment on an enormous scale 
to the workmen of Paris—thus breeding 
in them the notion that the state owed 
them a support—and it is not strange 
that all the conditions for the reception 
and rapid spread of socialism were pres- 
ent. In truth, the vagaries of St. Simon 
and Fourier very soon penetrated to 
the very substratum of French society. 
When the Socialists were in possession 
of the government in 1848, they estab- 
lished national workshops, which were 
to furnish work to all the needy —a de- 
vice even shorter-lived than the govern- 
ment which inaugurated it. 

After the coup d’état of 1851, very 
stringent laws were passed in order to 
suppress socialistic organizations and 
utterances, and Louis Napoleon suppos- 
ed he had killed the monster. There 
was absolute silence for seventeen years, 
but when in 1868 he relaxed the laws 
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concerning the press and public meet- 
ings, it was found that the very same 
ideas by the same class were more bold- 
ly uttered than before. Up to this time 
—that is, 1868 —these theories had not 
obtained much of a foot-hold in other 
countries. Trades-unions had existed 
in England for over forty years, but their 
objects were limited to affording mutual 
protection in cases of strikes and lock- 
outs, in particular trades. As far as I 
am aware, no similar organizations exist- 
ed on the continent. In fact, it would 
probably have been impossible under 
the severe repressive laws which until 
recently were common in continental 
countries. 

In 1862, the London Exhibition at- 
tracted the attention of the whole world, 
and a deputation of French artisans, with 
the sanction, and, as it were, under the 
patronage of the emperor, went over 
to the exhibition. They were formal- 
ly received by deputations of English 


artisans, and considerable hobnobbing 


came of it. The ice was broken. The 
next year the Polish insurrection burst 
out, and the French working-men were 
in active sympathy with it; but as they 
could not hold public meetings or give 
any organized expression to their feel- 
ings, they sent over a deputation of their 
number to London to induce the English 
workmen to call public meetings in aid 
of Poland. This was done; but the 
Englishmen were not so enthusiastic 
about the Poles as their friends on the 
other side of the channel. They had an 
eye to business ; and $0, after the Polish 
matter was concluded, they suggested 
to the Frenchmen that it would be well 
to organize an International Society of 
Working-men, based upon the idea of 
the trades-unions, for the purpose of 
preventing, in case of a strike in one 
country, workmen being brought from 
another to fill the place of the strikers. 
The suggestion was acted upon, and the 
germ of the International came into be- 
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ing. In the following year, 1864, the 
first International Parliament was held 
in London. It was small in numbers, 
and did not attract much attention. This 
body made a declaration of principles, 
which need not be particularly noticed, 
as we shall see that subsequently a more 
formal “platform” was devised. Rules 
were also adopted which provided that a 
general Congress should meet once a 
year; that the executive power should 
be vested in a central council appointed 
yearly by the Congress, and that this 
central council should form an internal 
agency between the different associa- 
tions, so that the working-men of one 
country might be constantly informed of 
the movengnts of their class in every 
other country; and that questions of 
general practical interest mooted in one 
association, might, if deemed advisable, 
be discussed in all. 

The fundamental idea of the associa- 
tion has been, from the beginning, that 
the working-men of all countries consti- 
tute a class to which its members owe 
an allegiance which is superior to that 
due the country, and that the guild of 
the laborer is broader than the state. 

Notwithstanding the rule adopted at 
the first Congress, no session of that 
body was held in 1865. The truth was, 
the organization was very poor and fee- 
ble. Its money resources from all quar- 
ters were so meagre at the outset, that, 
even down to 1867, it could not raise 
funds enough to print the reports of 
the Congress and the constitution and 
rules, and at the close of 1867 there was 
but $4.60 in the treasury. Notwith- 
standing that the original proposition 
seems to have come from the English 
workmen, the trades-unions as a body 
for long time held aloof. A second but 
quite small Congress was held at Gene- 
va in 1866, at which were discussed ques- 
tions touching the statistics of wages, 
the reduction of the hours of labor, and 
co-operation. 
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In 1868 a third Congress was held at 
Brussels, at which a formal declaration 
of principles was promulgated, which 
has been accepted by the societies gen- 
erally. By this time the English work- 
men were more in sympathy with the 
new movement. From the outset it was 
received with general favor on the con- 
tinent, and affiliated societies—or, where 
they are prohibited, individual members 
of the central association—are found 
in every European state; also in many 
parts of the United States, though it 
must be confessed in a very feeble con- 
dition in the latter place. In each suc- 
cessive year—except 1870, when the 
Franco- Prussian war was raging —the 
Internationals have held the@r congress- 
es, and, as will be seen, have become 
thoroughly impregnated with socialistic 
theories. Two years ago it was esti- 
mated that on both continents there 
were 17,000,000 Internationals; being 
more numerous, however, in France and 
Germany than elsewhere. It therefore 
becomes of interest, if for no other rea- 
son than because of its numbers, to 
know what results this formidable or- 
ganization hopes to accomplish, and this 
can best be comprehended from an ex- 
amination of the principles which it of- 
ficially utters. As stated above, the 
Brussels Congress of 1868 adopted a 
set of principles, which are in substance 
as follow: 

I.— Relative to coal- mines and rail- 
ways. Considering that these grand in- 
struments of labor are fixed to the soil, 
and occupy a considerable part of the 
soil—that domain furnished gratuitously 
to humanity by nature; and that these 
instruments of labor demand necessarily 
the application of machinery and the col- 
lective force ; and that the machines and 
the collective force, which to-day exist 
for the advantage of capitalists, should 
in the future profit workmen alone ; and 
that, in order to accomplish this, it is 
necessary that all industries where these 
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two economical forces are indispensable 
should be exercised by groups freed 
from the wages system; the Congress 
thinks: 1. That quarries, coal-mines, 
and other mines, as well as railways, in 
a normal condition of society, appertain 
to society collectively as represented by 
the state, but by the state regenerated 
and submitting itself to the law of jus- 
tice. 2. That quarries, coal-mines, and 
railways should be granted by society, 
not to capitalists, as is the case at pres- 
ent, but to companies of workmen, by 
means of a double contract—the one 
giving the fee to the workmen’s compa- 
ny, and guaranteeing to society the sci- 
entific and rational working of the con- 
cession, its services at the price the 
nearest to the net cost, and the right to 
inspect the accounts of the company, 
making it” consequently impossible to 
re-introduce monopoly ; the other guar- 
anteeing the relative and mutual rights 
of each member of the workmen’s asso- 
ciation. 

II.— Relative to agricultural proper- 
ty. Considering that the requirements 
of production and the application of ag- 
ricultural knowledge call for cultivation 
upon a large and uniform scale, and de- 
mand the introduction of machines and 
the organization of the collective force, 
and that, ih addition, economic evolution 
itself tends to develop cultivation on a 
grand scale; considering also that agri- 
cultural labor and property in the soil 
should be put upon the same footing as 
the labor of the miner and property in 
mines; and that the land is the base of 
all products and the primitive source of 
all riches, without being itself the prod- 
uct of the labor of any particular per- 
son; and that the alienation to anyone 
of this first indispensable material ren- 
ders society entirely tributary to him 
to whom it is alienatéd; the Congress 
thinks: That economical evolution ren- 
ders it a social necessity that the arable 
soil should become a part of the collect- 
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ive property, and that the soil should be 
granted to agricultural companies, as the 
mines to mining companies, the railways 
to workmen’s companies, with guaran- 
tees for society and for the cultivators 
similar to those required for mines and 
railways. 

III.— Relative to canals, roads, and 
telegraph lines. Considering that these 
ways of communication demand uniform- 
ity of management and care, which can 
not be given over to the monopoly of 
particular persons, as some economists 
require, the Congress considers that 
ways of communication should remain 
the collective property of society. 

1V.—Relative to forests, the commis- 
sion proposes the following resolution: 
Considering that the abandonment of the 
forests to individuals would result in the 
destruction of these forests; that this 
destruction in many places would injure 
the springs, and consequently also the 
fertility of the soil, as well as the public 
hygiene and the lives of the citizens, the 
Congress thinks that the forests should 
belong to society collectively. 

Then follow certain resolutions touch- 
ing strikes, to the effect that strikes are 
not a means of completely freeing work- 
men from their oppressors, but are often 
necessities in the present condition of la- 
bor and capital, and that, therefore, work- 
men should form banks, as depositories, 
to aid those of their fellows who are com- 
pelled to strike. 

Upon the matter of the reduction of 
the hours of labor, the Congress believes 
that the time has arrived when it is 
the duty of workmen to agitate the ques- 
tion everywhere. 

V.— Upon the question of machines. 
Considering that upon one side a ma- 
chine is one of the most powerful instru- 
ments of despotism and extortion in the 
hands of the capitalist, and that upon the 
other part its development is necessary 
to substitute a system of production tru- 
ly social for the system of wages; con- 
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sidering that the machine will only ren- 
der true service to workmen when a more 
equitable organization shall have placed 
it in their possession; the Congress de- 
clares: 1. That it is only by co-opera- 
tive association, and by an organization 
of mutual credit, that production can ar- 
rive at the possession of machinery. 2. 
That, nevertheless, in the actual condi- 
tion of things, it is proper for workmen 
who are organized into trades-unions, to 
interfere in the introduction of machines 
into the workshops, in order that their 
introduction may only take place under 
certain guarantees or compensations for 
the workman. 

VI.—Upen the interest of capital and 
mutual credit. 1st, considering that in- 
terest upon capital, under whatever form 
it shows itself, is a value deducted from 
the labor of to-day for the benefit of a 
person who has already been enriched 
by the labor of yesterday, and that this 
person, if he has the right to accumu- 
late, has not the right to do so at the 
expense of others; 2d, that consequent- 
ly the interest upon capital is a perma- 
ment source of injustice and inequality, 
and that the incorporated companies 
which foster it.simply cause to pass 
from the individual to the association 
the principle of egotism, which is the 
gnawing worm of society as now consti- 
tuted; 3d, that political and economical 
creations, such as the consolidated debt 
and the privileges accorded either to 
financial societies or to railway compa- 
nies, insurance companies, etc., increase 
in a frightful degree the spoliating qual- 
ity of the interest of capital and consol- 
idate the interests of governments and 
those of capitalists; 4th, that stock-job- 
bing pushes the action of interest upon 
capital to the last excess of immorality ; 
sth, that the application on a vast scale 
of the principle of consolidation by work- 
men is the only practical mode of pla- 
cing themselves in a position to combat 
against financial feudality; the Con- 
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gress proposes the foundation of an in- 
ternational workmen’s bank, having for 

its aim to render credit democratic and 

equal, and to simplify the relations be- 

tween the producer and the consumer— 

that is to say, to withdraw labor from 

the domination of capital, and to bring 

capital back to its natural and legitimate 

réle, which is to be the agent of labor. 

VII.—The Congress recommends its 
members to enter into co-operative so- 
cieties, because all deductions by capital 
under the name of rent, interest, or prof- 
it, should be discountenanced. 

VIII.—It recommends the different 
sections of the society to furnish public 
courses of scientific, professional, and 
productive teaching. 

1X.—It condemns war, calls upon all 
workmen to use their efforts to prevent 
it, and, in case of war, recommends the 
workmen of the belligerent countries to 
cease all labor. 

At the Congress held at Bale, in Switz- 
erland, in the following year (1869), the 
foregoing resolutions relative to landed 
property were confirmed, and also the 
following were adopted : 

I.—That society has the right to abol- 
ish individual property in the soil, and 
to restore landed property to the com- 
munity. 

1I.—That it is necessary that the soil 
should become collective property. 

III.—That the right of inheritance 
should be completely and radically abol- 
ished. 

The Internationalists and Communists 
are divided into three schools. 1. The 
collective communists, who believe that 
the active supervision of the state 
should be substituted in every branch 
of labor, in the place of the individual or 
free association, and that the state should 
divide the products of labor among all 
the citizens, according to the value of 
their efforts. 2. The individual commu- 
nists. It is difficult to understand what 
distinctive principle they claim. It has 
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been expressed in this vague way: that 
they respect individual liberty and re- 
sponsibility, but demand that the indi- 
vidual workman shall be put in posses- 
sion of the necessary tools and machin- 
ery at the public expense, and shall en- 
joy the product of his individual labor. 
3-. The mutualists, who are rather of the 
old St. Simon school of philosophers. 
The central idea of their system is a mu- 
tual bank of credit. Coin must be abol- 
ished; then there will be no interest to 
pay, because it will be absurd to pay in- 
terest for the use of simple pieces of 
printed paper. This bank will lend its 
paper money without interest to whoev- 
er wishes to borrow, and thus all the 
money needed in the community will be 
furnished gratuitously. 

As already stated, Napoleon III., in 
1868, relaxed the repressive laws which 
for seventeen years had shut the mouths 
of Socialists, and the result was that 
their orators aired their pent-up opin- 
ions with a boldness that astonished the 
timid shop-keepers and landed proprie- 
tors. The following are taken from some 
of their speeches, at random. M. Bre- 
tonneau said: “ The dourgeotsie (middle 
class) is the most dangerous enemy of 
the working-class. Who is it produces 
capital? It is the working people. Who 
is it that improves and gives value to 
property? It is the working people. 
Who is it that causes all progress? Al- 
ways the working people. Why and 
how is it that the working people pos- 
sess nothing? Since capital, progress, 
and property are the productions of the 
laborer, they are our property.” Another 
one— M. Beaumont—said: “ Property 
is the principal cause of our misfortunes. 
It is that which it is necessary to mod- 
ify. We wish that there may be neither 
poor nor rich. All have the same origin. 
We wish that all may be equal. The 
earth was freely given to man, and who- 
ever takes it robs the state in general. 
It is necessary, by all means, to retake 
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it, for no one has the right to have a sur- 
plus when anyone lacks the necessaries 
of life.’ M. Pelleni said: “Wages pro- 
duce misery, slavery, and prostitution. 
The system of wages is but another form 
of feudality. All of us are seeking a new 
system more conformable to justice, and 
we believe we see the perfect ideal in 
communism. Let us then repudiate the 
system of wages, which is an acknowl- 
edgment of our degradation, the sanc- 
tion of tyranny. No more wages! but 
absolute equality, without distinction as 
to power, talents, or virtue; equality 
without the vain distinctions of rank or 
caste.” M. Duval said: “It is neces- 
sary to suppress the remains of feudal- 
ity, in what is no more called the nobil- 
ity, but the middle class. We desire 
equality of wages; that the value of each 
thing may be estimated by the time which 
it has taken to produce it. We desire 


the application of natural right, equality. 
We will suppress inheritance, individual 
property, and capital, which can not ex- 


ist without labor. Whoever labors has 
the right to eat, but he who does not 
labor has not any such right. Through 
the supervision of the state there will be 
no more pauperism.” 

These are fair samples of the views of 
the Communists and Internationals, ex- 
pressed upon the rostrum, and also 
through their newspaper organs in Lon- 
don, Brussels, Geneva, Zurich, and Leip- 
zic. At the International Congress of 
1871, held in London, the rural laborers 
of England were recommended to form 
societies to affiliate with the main organ- 
ization, and no doubt the recent strikes 
of the English farm laborers grew out of 
the recommendations and efforts of the 
Internationals. The Granger movement 
in our own country is the legitimate off- 
spring of internationalism and commu- 
nism. In truth, their theories concern- 
ing railways are very much the same as 
those announced by the Brussels Con- 
gress of 1868. The Grangers may be 
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classed among the “collective commu- 
nists.” 

The organization of the Commune of 
Paris in 1871 was not within the scheme 
of the International Society, and, so far 
as the history of that society is concern- 
ed, only has significance, because, after 
the downfall of the insurrection, it gave 
expression to its regrets and to its sym- 
pathy in that direction, and because this 
expression of sympathy has brought the 
association into greater disfavor than 
before, and for a time repressed its ac- 
tivities. The story of the Commune of 
Paris has never yet been fully and fairly 
told. Probably it will not be for years 
tocome. When it is, it may appear that 
the atrocities which disfigured its last 
days, though not excusable when meas- 
ured by the highest standards of action, 
should yet be looked upon with charity, 
as passionate and unreasoning reprisals 
for atrocities of equal magnitude perpe- 
trated in the name of law and order. 

Recognizing and measuring, then, the 
length and breadth of this new move- 
ment, the important question presents 
itself, Will it prevail? has it those germs 
of truth and fitness imbedded in it which 
will finally blossom into a more exquis- 
ite flower of civilization? Of course, it 
is dangerous to prophesy, particularly 
as to the course opinions will take, and 
as to what will be their outcome; but 
still there are certain elemental truths, 
certain necessities of human nature, that 
can always be appealed to with safety, 
when we propose to predict what men 
will do in the future. 

It seems to me that socialistic max- 
ims are founded upon a misconception 
of human nature. Until men become 
quite different from what they are now, 
and have been, at least during historic 
times, they can not reach their high- 
est development, and consequently their 
greatest happiness, without giving free 
play to the principle of competition. 
Where there is free trade in brains, skill, 
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culture, as well as in goods, there is the 
greatest individual and collective pros- 
perity. 

Now, competition is the dé¢e noir of 
the Internationalist. He dreads, hates, 
and proscribes it. It is intolerable to 
him that skill, forethought, persisten- 
cy, and intellect should seize and hold 
the prizes of life. Born and reared in 
the densely populated countries of the 
old world, where the grooves of life do 
not run into each other as in our more 
favored Jand, he realizes when he reach- 
es the age of thought, that the lines of 
his life are hard, and the outlook very 
cheerless. He sees about him heredi- 
tary privileges and hereditary wealth; 
he feels, perhaps, that his own manhood 
is cramped, but is still as full and rich 
in all human possibilities as the pam- 
pered aristocrat whose carriage - wheels 
bespatter him in the street. He sees, 
further, that labor is at the basis of all 
these accumulations of wealth, which his 
soured imagination pictures as weap- 
ons of oppression. He thinks it is, 
therefore, necessary to declare war 
against capital. He labors with his 
hands, and therefore he considers the 
manual laborer should own all the prod- 
ucts of his labor. And as one laborer 
may be more skillful or more industrious 
than another, and thus in time surpass 
his fellows and become a capitalist and 
oppressor, he proposes to prevent this 
possible future inequality by paying the 
producer, not according to his skill or 
industry, but according to the number 
of hours he devotes to producing the 
given thing. He will not submit to wa- 
ges, but must have a share in the prof- 
its, proportioned, as just stated, to the 
hours of labor. He is not even in favor 
of co-operation, except upon the largest 
scale; in fact, not unless guided by the 
state. He proposes to abolish interest, 
because that recognizes capital as some- 
thing apart from the producer. He sees 
children living in idleness, or enjoying 
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superior advantages, because of the 
transmitted accumulations of their an- 
cestors, and therefore he will do away 
with inheritance, and force all to be- 
gin life at the same point. He sees 
that great public enterprises, like rail- 
ways, steam-ship companies, telegraph 
companies, etc., possess enormous pow- 
er and wealth; therefore they must be 
owned by the state, and the profits di- 
vided among the people. In short, he 
proposes to level down social inequali- 
ties, and then make the state everything 
and the individual nothing. 

Human nature will hardly ever, and 
never long, submit to such galling re- 
straints as these dreamers would impose 
upon it, and therefore their Utopian 
schemes can never become realized to 
any full extent. If they should be, we 
might bid farewell to our present civil- 
ization, for we should certainly degener- 
ate into worse than Chinese stagnation. 
But I have no apprehension that any 
such disastrous results will flow from 
this new phase of thought; certainly not 
upon this continent, where every influ- 
ence, social and political, is against it. 

It promises good, because men have 
begun to think, and talk, and particular- 
ly to discuss, and from discussion truth 
will flow at last; not only truth, but in- 
tellectual quickening, which, after all, is 
the greatest boon. Then, again, the 
narrow bounds of country have been 
overleaped, and the half-truth enuncia- 
ted that a man owes more to his guild 
than to his native land. This may be 
the forerunner of the nobler truth that a 
man owes more to his race than to his 
country. And lastly, the political truth 
will grow to its true proportions, that all 
government depends for its existence 
upon the consent of the governed. The 
good that the Internationalists will event- 
ually accomplish will not be through lev- 
eling down society to their plane, but in 
elevating themselves to higher ranges of 
thought and action. 
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T is just possible that somewhere in 

the artistic annals of Fitzroy Square 
there is mention of a brotherhood like 
ours, but I doubt it. Will, Wallis, Joe, 
and I constituted a quartet of good fel- 
lows who seemed to live chiefly for the 
purpose of spooning on one another; 
we were like the four quarters of a 
whole; our little household was a unit 
that gloried in itself. We acknowledg- 
ed no rivalry; we were the champion 
happy family of the season. The won- 


der was that we were so late in coming 
together, for all previous life seemed in- 
complete in comparison with our flour- 
ishing present, and we realized that the 
future would be a blank, a desert waste, 
a howling wilderness, if any one of us 


were spirited away, and our little circle 
—our little square, I should say—broken 
before we had grown gray and wall-eyed 
and decrepit, toward the close of a long 
and remarkable career. 

Perhaps you might not have liked us, 
for as a general thing happy families are 
a bore; they always act as if they were 
a moral exhibition, to which even a ri- 
diculously small price of admission is a 
kind of extortion. We were all in all 
to each other, and did not seem to care a 
penny for the world’s opinion, but gath- 
ered about our frugal board in the early 
candle-light, feeling as gorgeous and im- 
portant as a council of four. Will sat 
at the head of the table, and carved the 
roast as if he were a surgical student, 
instead of a dramatic critic who had 
written his novel and sometimes dined 
with the publishers. . Wallis presided 
over the vegetable diet of the family and 
sketched comicalities for Punch. Joe, 
a rising Thespian, with big lungs and a 
morbid tendency, faced me; he and I 


kept the beer-jug on the move, thus 
uniting, as it were, in closer bonds of 
fellowship the representatives of litera- 
ture and art who graced the extreme 
ends of the table. We being a commu- 
nity of confirmed “stags,” women were 
forbidden the premises; that is, all wom- 
en save the blooming Mary, who tidied 
our untidy lounging-room and served 
our meals at the appointed hours. 

We sat at table one evening, talking 
of men and things. It was toward the 
closing agonies of the Tichborne case, 
and we looked to Will for the summing 
up of the final evidence in that remark- 
able trial, and for the charge, which he 
kindly gave to us in absence of the ju- 
rors. We expected something of the 
sort from Will, just as much as if he 
had been judge, jury, queen’s - counsel- 
or, and doctor of laws, all in one. A 
young man who has written his novel, 
who moles daily in the British Museum, 
who dines with publishers, and is grow- 
ing round - shouldered, is surely one to 
look up to, and we sat with our bills 
wide open, like nestling birds, await- 
ing Will’s concluding and conclusive re- 
marks. Will looked at me, and said 
with some solemnity: “Such is life, dear 
boy! Have some more mutton?” I 
had no stomach for mutton; the life 
Will had just laid bare to me took away 
all my appetite. It did not concern Sir 
Roger; we had adjourned his case to the 
next day. We were discussing young 
Bricksharp, who was born with a silver 
spoon about the size of -a ladle in his 
mouth. At the unearthly age of eighteen 
he had seen himself “hung on the line” 
in the Academy; yet not satisfied with 
that premature triumph, he infused his 
whole soul into a novel; the novel was 
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just out, getting praised and blamed, as 
all uncommon productions are likely to 
be, in about equal proportions. 

Will was ready to wager any fellow at 
our table that Bricksharp would not be 
satisfied with a literary success as un- 
common and unaccountable as his ar- 
tistic ditto, but would probably turn to 
the stage in search of a new world to 
conquer, and then he concluded with 
that striking period, “Such is life, dear 
boy!” You may have heard it before, 
but I have my suspicions that Will is 
the father of it; it sounds just like him. 

Joe discredited Will’s prophecy, on 
the ground that no fellow who looked 
like Verdant Green, wore glasses, and 
had thick blonde hair with a deep part 
in the middle, would have the presump- 
tion to attempt the “boards.” Wallis 
roared lustily, and at once produced a 
sketch-book, on a blank page of which 
he dashed off an astonishing likeness of 
Bricksharp attempting the “boards” — 
glasses, blonde hair, and all! 

I said nothing. What could I say ?— 
or do, but sit and wonder what manner 
of man your young Londoner is? Ard 
so we finished our dinner in an interval 
of silence, and withdrew to the fire, ring- 
ing for Mary to remove the cloth. 

You see it was an “off” night: there 
were no engagements at the clubs, no 
new play to be seen and criticized, no 
pretty actress to be sketched in her pet 
pose; even Joe was out of the bills for 
a week or two. We therefore gathered 
about the fire in slippers and dressing- 
gowns, and loaded each his pipe. The 
after-dinner hour was ever sacred to di- 
gestion and fumigation. Many a brave 
plan was dreamed out over our pipes, 
and ended there in smoke; but Mary 
was sure to enter at the right moment 
with a great pot of coffee, and we re- 
stored our souls—helping one another 
with an amiability in which each sought 
vainly to excel, and a prodigality that 
was sure to be nipped in the bud by the 
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sudden appearance of damp grounds in 
the nose of the coffee-pot. 

In the middle of our coffee, Will turn- 
ed to Joe, the pet of the family, and re- 
proved him roundly for putting the small 
of his broad back on the seat of the big- 
gest chair in Charlotte Street, and throw- 
ing his legs on the mantel- piece. Have 
you noticed how family pets are always 
getting snubbed by big brothers? Joe 
growled, and looked to me for justifica- 
tion in an act which is popularly sup- 
posed to be one of the earliest instincts 
of the American, though he probably in- 
herits it from the Pilgrim fathers; I be- 
lieve it has never been clearly stated 
which side was uppermost when they 
came ashore. I blushed for my coun- 
try—they seemed to expect something of 
the sort from me—and buried half my 
face in a coffee-cup, when a step was 
heard in the hall. It was not the step of 
Mary; you never knew she was within 
gun-shot until she took you at short 
range, with the least little bit of a tap 
on the thin panel of the door. 

“Come in,” said Will. We always 
shifted these responsibilities to Will’s 
shoulders. Who is so well able to bear 
them as the novelist, the dramatic critic, 
the man who daily spends six hours in 
the British Museum? And then it seem- 
ed to us the best plan, for we could twit 
him with any misfortune that befell the 
family in the shape of a bore, and he 
took abuse like an ox. 

“Come in,” again said Will, with se- 
verity; for nobody accepted the first in- 
vitation. We were all silent, while you 
could count six, and the door opened. 
A blonde head with a deep part in the 
middle, eye-glasses, and the face of Ver- 
dant Green—this was the sum and sub- 
stance of the apparition that followed 
the door-handle into the room. “ Hil- 
loa, Brick!” cried Wallis. “How are 
you, Sharpy!” said Joe. ‘Welcome, 
dear boy!” added Will, bringing up the 
rear with the paternal air that sometimes 
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impressed us, though as a general thing 
we scoffed at it. 

Bricksharp drew up to the fire, and we 
all changed our positions; we did not, 
however, make a move until he had seen 
us in our normal state—that is, very 
much disordered and wholly at our 
ease. Girls would have been more cau- 
tious and considerate, but stags are such 
ingenuous fellows they don’t seem to 
care a hang. 

Bricksharp not knowing me, and ap- 
parently not caring to know me, sat close 
to me, and at once began a minute in- 
spection of my person. I wish people 
who keep their eyes under glass would 
not scowl so! I mean those with a pair 
of round owlish glasses, pinched on the 
bridge of their nose like a patent clothes- 
pin. I wish people who part their hair 


in the middle, and sit in a chair with 
their stomachs to the back of it as if 
they were riding a hobby- horse, would 
have some regard for other fellows’ feel- 


ings! 

Bricksharp took a pipe—he was offer- 
ed a whole handful of them; we always 
kept a large assortment on the right side 
of the mantel, in a rack that looked like 
an arsenal when it was full. Bricksharp 
struck a match, and said, without re- 
serve, that the editor of the Saturday 
Evening Crucifier was an “ahss!” Had 
Will seen what the imbecile said of the 
novel in the last issue? Will saw every- 
thing, remembered all that he saw, and 
was very concise in his evidence on any 
point when under cross- examination. 
Wallis, Joe, and I humbled ourselves 
every day before him, for we were shame- 
fully ignorant of some matters that seem- 
ed to him quite as important as the sal- 
vation of our souls. 

Will thought the case of the editor in 
question not without hope. But Brick- 
sharp was merciless; he rended the un- 
fortunate critic limb from limb; he took 
up the writhing fragments and reviled 
each in turn. In the heat of his anath- 
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ema it was discovered that we — Brick- 
sharp and I—had not been introduced, 
and an introduction was exploded in our 
midst. I recoiled; Bricksharp barely 
acknowledged it, shuddered slightly, and 
resumed his slaughterous work. I sup- 
pose we instinctively disliked each oth- 
er; but, thank heaven, we did not come 
to blows. I had not read his novel; he 
did not know that I was threatened with 
all the symptoms of a novel myself. We 
were not rivals—we merely loathed one 
another, from instinct, I suppose. A 
cat and a dog always do that sort of 
thing without provocation. Perhaps he 
preferred waiting until I could meet him 
on common ground, at Mudie’s, in three 
volumes. 

More knocking at the south entry! 
No need now for a summons to enter; 
the door was burst open as if the warm 
south wind had suddenly risen in the 
lower hall and sent an impassioned gust 
rushing up into our room. It came up 
in the form of an electrical head of hair, 
a silky-brown beard that had never 
known the razor, and a brawny, bois- 
terous body that seemed to flush to the 
tips of the toes. This muscular Chris- 
tian leaped into the middle of the room 
with a light portmanteau in one hand 
and a traveling-rug over one shoulder. 
He was saluted with a broadside from 
the fire-place, that sounded very much 
like a chorus from a comic oratorio; the 
refrain was, “Harry, Harry, Harry, O 
Harry Bluff! how are you?” He was 
likewise embraced with an enthusiasm 
which was rather continental than En- 
glish, 

It was Harry Bluff, the Oxonian, who 
runs up to London whenever he feels 
like it, and that is nearly every week — 
Bluff, who has condensed in his physical 
battery the vitality of six town-bred 
men, and who took our house by storm 
whenever he came into it. 

Bluff came toward me as a stranger, 
with a look of greeting which would 
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have been enough to make us friends; 
and the moment the formality of an in- 
troduction was got over we were like old 
acquaintances. I came very near to 
asking after all his chums, as if we must 
know them in common. 

After Bluff’s arrival, the elements be- 
gan to harmonize, and everybody said 
his wittiest things in his best style. Even 
Bricksharp grew amiable; he once or 
twice looked at me with less severity 
than at first, and I began to feel that 
perhaps I might eventually become com- 
paratively unobjectionable in his eyes— 
though of course it must be a matter of 
time. Bricksharp told Bluff of the un- 
lucky review of his novel, and hinted 
that the Seturday Evening Crucifier 
would not long survive. Bluff agreed 
that it had probably signed its own 
death - warrant, and offered Bricksharp 
his sympathy very much as a big New- 
foundland dog offers his paws, with the 
very best motive but in a delightfully 
clumsy fashion that nearly flattened out 
young Bricksharp. 

The circle was again formed about 
the fire, and we reveled in anecdote, 
mild punches, and deep sweet bowls of 
tobacco. 

Bluff had opened his portmanteau 
soon after his brilliant advent, and ex- 
humed a large jar of the weed, such as 
is affected by Oxonians; it was enough 
better than our best to warrant our en- 
comiums, for the London mixtures have 
certain parts of fog in them that leave 
a stain upon their very memories. 

More fellows came in: a youngster, 
fresh in England, who was looking for 
his first full-page cartoon in the next 
issue of London Sosiety ; a slender law- 
student who did a little versifying in the 
German tongue, but abhorred the pub- 
licity of print; an artist, who was ever 
imbibing, but never so far forgot him- 
self or his friends as to be other than 
genial and juvenile—who but a fresh- 
man can be both at any age and under 
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any circumstances? There was also a 
musical celebrity who did the solo busi- 
ness in provincial concerts, but seemed 
to be traveling for the express purpose 
of having adventures suitable for retail- 
ing before our fireside, on his periodical 
returns to town. 

We laughed that night until we were 
hungry, and Mary was rung up out of 
the basement to provide us with bread 
and cheese. We drank our house dry; 
we smoked ourselves black in the face ; 
and then, regretfully, we took lingering 
leave of one another, and began work- 
ing our way to bed. 

Bricksharp came very near shaking 
me by the hand when he was about 
leaving, because he was shaking the 
hand of everybody in the room, and his 
glasses seemed to obstruct his vision; 
but he recognized me just in season to 
dismiss my palm when it was half- way 
over on the way to his, and I was obliged 
to make a wild gesture of farewell as if 
it were my custom, while I hope no one 
observed my awkward situation. Ah! 
Bricksharp, my fine fellow! wait until 
my novel comes out, and see how I be- 
have under pressure! The limp artist, 
who rose to depart, took up the empty 
bottles in turn, and set each down again 
with a series of grimaces that would 
have filled one number of Punch to re- 
pletion, embraced us all freely and fre- 
quently, and returned to his seat as if it 
were all over with him. The musical 
member sung his adieu in a few bars 
from Offenbach that must have disturb- 
ed the seven sleepers on the floor below 
us; but we didn’t seem to care for that. 

The London Society boy acted as if 
he didn’t want to go home alone, but 
finally went, which was well for him, as 
we stood in a line and yawned frightful- 
ly, as if we would eat him if he didn’t 
go at once. The Oxonian staid; Har- 
ry always staid when he came to the 
Chambers; we made it so difficult for 
him to escape that it was quite useless 
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for him to attempt it, save in the direst 
necessity. I went up to my room over 
the hall of revels, and left all the fellows 
to sleep—about six in a bed, I should 
say. 

As the only serious member of our 
family, Joe’s melancholy was simply com- 
ical. I was wont to rise a half-hour 
earlier than the other boys and repair 
to the great room, which was study, stu- 
dio, green-room, and dining- hall, all in 
one; there I sorted the mail, glanced 
into theepapers, and walked the floor in- 
haling stale tobacco-smoke and thinking 
over the orgie of the night previous, until 
I was joined by the tardy ones. Mean- 
while, Mary brought up the breakfast, 
and I threatened to eat it all unless each 
came forward immediately to claim his 
share. 

At table we opened our letters. Will’s 
usually bore a monogram, and was sign- 
ed by the publishers. These documents 
of Will’s impressed us, and we secretly 
revered the novelist and dramatic critic 
who apparently held the destinies of pub- 
lishing-houses and theatres in his hands 
—but we never let him knowit. Wallis 
got orders for more pictures than he 
could possibly produce, and he often 
threatened to turn some of the work 
over to Joe. Joe was not only actor, 
but artist and poet as well; that was 
Joe’s great misfortune, for between the 
three he accomplished but little. His 
letters were mostly flowery, fragrant, and 
feminine. I fear to think what might have 
been the nature of these dainty epistles, 
but as Joe sometimes shot madly from his 
sphere—stars do that sort of thing when 
least expected, and we looked upon him 
as a star—and was not seen again for 
some hours, but returned to us dejected 
and distressed, as if he were a ruined 
man, I had my dark suspicions. Joe 
was older than Wallis, but Wallis al- 
ways took Joe in hand on such occa- 
sions, and even Will could not be more 
authoritative. Joe suffered Wallis to 
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lead him back into the right path with- 
out a murmur; but if Will ever attempt- 
ed anything of that sort, there was a row 
in our house. 

My letters bore foreign postmarks, 
and were read a line at a time, between 
breakfast and dinner, so as to make 
them as long as possible. 

On the morning after Harry’s arrival, 
I found a large placard in the mirror, 
addressed to me in the following lan- 
guage: ‘Dear boy, don’t wait break- 
fast for us!” It was Will’s wording, 
but signed by a committee of the whole, 
and I at once bowed to the irresistible. 
It was Sunday, the London Sunday that 
has no beginning and no end. You are 
brought up standing at the close of six 
busy, blustering days, with a realizing 
sense of the fact that the business and 
the bluster are utterly suspended. Your 
sails are all aback; you do not know what 
to do with yourself. A thousand church- 
bells are ringing wild discordant chan- 
ges, that are enough to drive any sensi- 
tive Christian soul from the very doors 
of the sanctuary; many of the streets 
are deserted; the people seem paralyzed; 
half the chop-houses are closed ; all the 
public-houses are bolted during the hours 
of religious service, before and after 
which they are besieged by throngs of 
thirsty publicans and sinners, who drink 
so much and so greedily they get dread- 
fully disordered before evening. Even- 
ing! I used to think the evening would 
never come; yet there was no escape 
from the day itself. Even the great 
green parks had a desolate air about 
them, as if all their supplies had been 
shut off, it being Sunday; and the pe- 
destrians who found their way into the 
broad meadow- lands, wherein even the 
roar of the city at high noon sounds 
faint and afar off, wandered to and fro 
like lost souls. 

“That morning I ate my lonely break- 
fast, took seven turns about the room, 
wished I could sleep the way some fel- 
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lows sleep, and then went out to church 
just to get rid of myself. In the hall I 
encountered seven pairs of shoes highly 
polished ; they extended in a line from 
the door of our mess-room to the top 
of the stairs. Mary must have whiled 
away many a dull hour over the black- 
ing-pot; but, for all that, Mary was good- 
natured. 

In the street I met no one that I knew. 
It seems to me one never meets a famil- 
iar face in London. Where do all one’s 
friends keep themselves, I wonder? The 
air was nipping; a hoar-frost lay on the 
shady side of the street; a blood-:.ot 
sun looked over the forest of chimney- 
pots and depressed me. I sought relief 
in prayer at my favorite chapel, the Ital- 
jan, in Holborn, where the music is an- 
gelic and the congregation picturesque. 
Under one gallery knelt a group of girls, 
their rich olive complexions heighten- 
ed by turbans of the gaudiest descrip- 
tion. Coming out of the colorless at- 
mosphere of a London Sunday, I believe 
I may hope for pardon if, in my distrac- 
tion, my heart sought consolation some- 
where between the high altar and the 
Italian seas! 

The homeward tramp undid all the 
good I got of my hour of prayer. There 
seemed to be but two sorts of people in 
the world—those who were blacking 
boots, and those who were getting their 
boots blacked. I missed the thousand- 
and-one delights of the week-day; I 
grieved for the absence of the melan- 
choly singer of comic ballads; likewise 
the man who cracks his-cheeks over a 
cornet, which instrument was probably 
never intended by Providence to be 
sounded outside the pale of the bar- 
racks. What had become of the solo- 
performer who afflicted our streets on 
windy days? Oft had I seen that brass- 
mounted Teutonic tooter blowing his 
eyes out of focus,°and as often had I 
turned from him with displeasure. I 
should have welcomed him on Sunday, 
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had he only ventured to break the day 
with his sharp staccato! 

Re-entering the Chambers, I found the 
table cleared. Wallis sat at his easel by 
one of the windows, lightly throwing off 
a sketch for Punch—a rather serious 
sketch it was, in honor of the day. 
“Well, Charley,” said Wallis, with an 
that was almost insurmountable, “how 
goes it?” It was thus we opened all 
debates at the Chambers ; the interroga- 
tion was ever looked upon in the light of 
a challenge, and I turned to kim sud- 
denly with this reply, which I hurled at 
him with considerable spirit,.as if he 
were to blame for such a state of things: 
“Do you know how London seems to 
me?” said I. “Well, sir, London, of a 
Sunday, seems to me the saddest place 
in the world. It is as if four millions of 
people had been condemned to dwell 
together forever and ever in uncomfort- 
ably close quarters. Some of them make 
the best of it, most of them make the 
worst of it; all of them must wander to 
and fro in the labyrinth of streets, stran- 
gers to the pure air of the hills and the 
sweet breath of the meadows; crowded 
into solitary corners, without the conso- 
lation of silence, without the charm of 
change, even without the blessed sun- 
shine.” I paused for a reply; there 
was evidently no reply forthcoming, so 
I hung myself over one of the chairs by 
the fire as if I were a martyr just from 
the rack, who now courted his crown of 
flames. At this stage, Wallis forgot his 
art and came to my relief. We smoked 
together a pipe of peace; we sent Mary 
for a pot of stout, and began relieving 
our minds of some family histories that 
seemed to weigh heavily upon them. 

It was very cozy up there in the living- 
room, we two together unweaving our 
web of life. Over the mantel hung a 
mirror nearly obscured under a cloud of 
photographs. On one side was a clever 
crayon sketch of a rowdyish girl, who 
smoked a perpetual cigarette and look- 
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ed bewitching; it was a testimonial from 
a lady friend of Wallis, who illustrates 
the monthlies. Our book-shelves came 
next; they were crowded by a miscella- 
neous stock that has won commendation 
even from the critical Will. There were 
two or three paintings by Joe; suggestions 
of what he might do in that line if he would 
only half try, and with which we were 
ever pointing a moral, much to Joe’s dis- 
comfiture. If there is anything Joe hates 
more than another it is moralizing in 
Charlotte Street. He says he gets 
enough of that from home. 

We had an original Wallis in our col- 
lection, of which we were all very proud, 
and also a couple of ideal busts in mar- 
ble, done by a friend of “the boys,” who 
died too early, for the busts are the ad- 
miration of every fellow of good taste 
who visits the Chambers. The little me- 
dallion of Shakspeare hung over the door 
of a closet by the chimney, in which were 
stored manuscripts, portfolios of sketch- 
es, play- books, retired pipes, and the 
numberless odds and ends that bache- 
lors are sure to accumulate, and never 
know how to get rid of. 

My little medallion of Shakspeare has 
a history. For two long years it had 
hung in the living-room at Anne Hath- 
away’s cottage. Heaven knows how 
many pairs of covetous eyes had wan- 
dered to it, and heaven knows also how 
my heart leaped up when the good old 
dame at Shottery took it down from its 
peg on the wall and placed it in my 
hands with the wish that it were a 
choicer token. The serene quiet of 
that dear old cottage has hallowed it; 
could it be bettered, I wonder! 

Then there was Wallis’ easel by the 
window where it ever stood, and Will’s 
desk by another window, the exclusive 
use of which I had, as Will did all his 
work atthe Museum. There were dress- 
ing-gowns, slippers, smoking-caps, morn- 
ing papers, and little drifts of “bird’s-eye” 
all over the room. It was just the place 
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for four such fellows as we were, and we 
relished it hugely. Wallis said that 
when he first came to London with a 
portfolio under his arm and his heart in 
his throat, the room he had was as dark 
as a snuff-box; you saw nothing from 
the small window but a houseful of mis- 
ery across a damp court that looked like 
a sepulchre. Day after day he set out 
with a hopeful heart and sought engage- 
ments, but was turned from office to of- 
fice until evening. There is no end to 
the newspaper offices in London, and 
therefore there was a fresh hope every 
morning, though long before night it 
had dwindled to a mere shadow. He 
would have kept heart even on this light 
diet, if he could have kept stomach also, 
but that was out of the question. Young 
artists have young appetites, and you 
know what inconsolable things they are. 
He was growing faint, and dizzy, and 
desperate on small rations. At last he 
was driven in sheer despair to the office 
of the venerable Punch. Probably noth- 
ing but aksolute necessity could have 
forced him to it, for Pusch is such an 
august personage that it is quite natural 
to suppose he associates with nothing 
short of the Royal Academy. Well, 
Wallis ventured in and offered his 
sketches ; they were rich “goaks,” writ- 
ten out in a hand as plain as print and 
graphically illustrated. A severe per- 
son, sitting at a desk in an upper room, 
said, “ Leave them and call in an hour.” 
The sketches were left. Wallis walked 
round and round the block for halfan hour, 
and began to think he had overshot the 
time; the next half-hour was like a linger- 
ing death, but he managed to survive it, 
and on the stroke of the hour he re-enter- 
ed the office and awaited the final verdict. 
It was his last chance; he had eaten 
nothing for many hours, simply because 
he had had nothing to eat. The severe 
person said, “ Did’ you do these your- 
self?”—as if Wallis would let anyone do 
his work for him. Wallis said he did, 
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and could do it again at the shortest no- 
tice. “Very well,” said the severe par- 
ty; “we will take these, and you may do 
it again.” Wallis had a shock and a 
draft payable at the office below at one 
and the same moment. He staggered 
down the stairs, and when he got into 
the lower hall he fainted dead away. 
You see he was awfully hungry, and 
very much excited, for it was such a tri- 
umph to get into Punch so nicely. 

I wondered if Will had ever suffered 
so. He, of course, had his trials; but 
as Wallis had broken the ice and gota 
footing, it was easy for Will to ‘follow 
suit, and moreover the one encouraged 
the other, and so they got on finely. 
Joe could never have worked his way 
alone in London; but Wallis wanted 
some one to look after, and Joe was just 
the fellow who needed a good deal of 
that sort of thing, so Wallis sent for 
Joe, and saw him safely through his 
début and in receipt of a comfortable 
salary. He bowled him off into the 
provinces at times with some traveling 
company; and when Joe wrote up to 
the Chambers that the management had 
“burst,” and that his wardrobe was in 
pawn, Wallis like a dear fellow redeem- 
ed the wardrobe, Joe, and all. Then we 
had a reunion dinner in Charlotte Street, 
and got very noisy and affectionate be- 
fore morning. 

There was but one objection to the 
Chambers in Charlotte Street. Just 
under us lived two medical students, 
who were so quiet during the week that 
we unanimously resolved they were un- 
der the influence of an opiate; but, as 
soon as Sunday came round, these me- 
dicos awoke from their slumbers, and 
sung Methodist hymns to the lugubri- 
ous accompaniment of a melodeon. We 
could have forgiven hilarity; we might 
even have countenanced a shade of pro- 
fanity: but a London Sunday coupled 
with antiquated hymns—the music of 
the past, which is to me even more un- 
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intelligible than the music of the future 
—this was a little beyond forbearance. 

Need I say that they were Americans, 
those chanting cherubs? Must I add 
that I began to wonder how I ever came 
from America myself, and yet was goad- 
ed to fury by the harmonies of my coun- 
trymen on the first-floor? Probably our 
countries will never be truly reunited 
so long as these things are persisted in 
by the radicals. Let them be crossed 
out of the code of international courte- 
sies, or we are lost! 

They took us for Englishmen, and in 
the guise of Englishmen we danced wild 
war-dances over their heads whenever 
we grew weary of their praise-service. 

In these spirited diversions we were 
not unfrequently joined by our friend , 
Harry Bluff. I am happy to state that 
he did wonders ia the way of increasing 
the riot. It was his delight to raise the 
dining -table nearly to the ceiling, and 
then let it drop with a crash that ought 
to have loosened the plaster over the 
heads of the psalm performers on the 
first-floor. It was a bit of Guy Living- 
ston business such as only Bluff the 
Oxonian was equal to; we blessed him 
in a chorus, chanted at the top of our 
lungs, and concluding with a burst of 
enthusiastic applause from ourselves 
Meanwhile the house quaked to its 
foundations, and Mary stole in to re- 
move the fragments of whatever fragile 
wares she might ha left since break- 
fast. 

Perhaps we may impress you as hav- 
ing been unamiable. I think we were 
not as genial as we might have been un- 
der other circumstances; but this pas- 
time of ours seems unworthy of your 
disapproval, when I tell you that through 
all the tempest of our wrath the calm 
voices of those singers soared on and 
on to the very end of the Psalter, and I 
have always believed that they had a 
way of intoning the “index of first lines,” 
as if it were a pious Jot-fourri arranged 
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expressly for that purpose. Do medical 
students practice this sort of thing ha- 
bitually, I wonder? 

Finding American placidity rather too 
much for us, we usually gave up the con- 
test in the course of a few hours, and 
quitted the house to slow music. 

There was much visiting to be done 
among us: the clubs; chambers in oth- 
er streets than Charlotte, where bachelor 
London reveled in luxury and ease, for 
it knows how to improve its time. The 
theatres beguiled us, and we took an 
occasional prowl in the dark parks, 
where we saw the shadow of much that 
was past finding out, and caught frag- 
ments of human history from the lips of 
woe that were wonderfully tragic and 
impressive. We chatted with the mid- 
night watchmen at the street-corners, 
who often grew communicative, and we 
discovered that some of them have an 
eye to the romantic side of their life. 

We had ever a seat at our table for a 
friend, and the amount of good - fellow- 
ship that emanated from the Chambers 
was in great disproportion to our in- 

comes. That we seemed to care little 
for; we had all lived, loved, and suffered, 
and we could do it again if necessary— 
in fact we had a little rather do it than 
not. 

Joe was finally booked for a benefit at 
one of the suburban theatres. It was 
to be the turning- point in his career— 
by the way, he is always having turning- 
points, and it is a singular but indispu- 
table fact that if you will only turn often 
enough, you will ultimately come round 
to the original starting-place. This isa 
feat that Joe excelled in. Everybody 
now worked for Joe’s benefit; even Will 
was good enough to forget the Museum 
for a whole week, that he might work up 
the matter well. Joe was perfectly safe 
with the critics—at least with Will, you 
know, and he was chief in our eyes. I 
Suppose we were never more necessary 
to one another’s happiness than at that 
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moment; for if the benefit were a failure, 
we should take upon ourselves the odi- 
um, and not for a moment think of blam- 
ing Joe. 

Nine boxes were sold at once. We 
were wild with excitement; it seemed 
to us that all London was about to rise 
up and call Joe a genius. The second 
nine hung on our hands to an inexplica- 
ble degree ; but all was not lost! Bluff 
sent a telegram announcing the joyful 
intelligence that he was coming up from 
Oxford with a tribe of his “pals,” and if 
they did not carry the house by storm it 
would be because the ancient glory of 
Oxford had departed out of her! 

At the very climax of the enthusiasm 
which this dispatch created, Joe was 
taken ill. Poor Joe! There is no place 
like home to be ill in, and so he hurried 
home, and the benefit was indefinitely 
postponed. Everybody lost interest in 
everything after that, at least for a week 
or two. It seemed as if London were 
preparing herself for the reception of 
Macaulay’s New Zealander, and all on 
Joe’s unlucky account. Things seem- 
ed to be raveling out. 

One evening a letter came tome. We 
were gathered about the fireside, smok- 
ing in silence, as was our custom be- 
tween dessert and coffee. I broke the 
seal, and read in the mysterious J——’s 
great, sprawling, unmistakable hand, 
something to this effect: “Ah God! 
Here is peace! Cross the Rubicon, 
and come to Rome. I have folded my 
tent, and in the shadow of the Seven 
Hills I will lay my bones!” So the 
blue J—— was nested again. I buried 
my face in my hands, and thought tre- 
mendously for five minutes. O Rome, 
my country! Rome, the eternal! the 
soul’s city! How the word rung in my 
ears! I grew hot in the face, my breath 
came short and quick; then I re-read 
the letter that was so like J——. My 
hand shook so that I had to guess at 
most of it, but I had little difficulty in 
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recalling the substance of the first read- 
ing. So he had folded his tent! I 
did not know he had been camping out 
anywhere, but perhaps it was only his 
way of expressing something else. He 
was going to lay his bones under those 
classical old hills, was he? Evidently 
J—— was in a decline. I must fly to 
him, if I would once more see him alive. 
He had found peace at last, and per- 
haps it was a peace big enough for two. 
I wanted some of it—I never manage to 
get much of it anywhere ; perhaps J-—— 
would go me halves? This decided me. 

“Boys,” I said, suddenly—and there 
must have been something strange in 
my voice, for they all looked around at 
me in such a curious way — “ Boys, I’m 
going to Rome!” 

“When?” asked Will 

“To-morrow,” I gasped; the thought 
half took my breath away. Then we 
were all silent for awhile. Wallis pres- 
ently broke in with, “You Americans 
are queer cases. You never know where 
you are going next, nor how long you 
will stay when you get there.” ; 

I was hurt, and in self-defense read 
aloud J——’s letter. 

“There, now! Is there any reason 
why I should not go to him, I should 
like to know?” 
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Joe grunted a deep stage grunt that 
unmanned me, as I said, with assumed 
indifference, ““O! very well. Perhaps 
I shall lay my bones—somewhere—some 
time!” 

Then Wallis melted, gave me a reg- 
ular bear-hug, and said: “We shall 
miss you awfully, but it can’t be helped, 
I suppose.” 

I was much flattered and partially 
consoled, but I turned to Will for a 
clincher. Will shook his wise young 
head, and added: ‘Such is life, dear 
boy—such is life!” I began to realize 
that it was; the conviction deepened 
that night as I packed up. All next 
day I was rushing about with a long 
through-ticket in my pocket and a hatful 
of P.P.C.s. When evening came on 
again many of the old fellows happened 
in; we had rather a quiet dinner, the 
only dull one I rememberein Charlotte 
Street; and after that, as there was a 
Hansom at the door, and everybody was 
standing around rather loosely and look- 
ing at me as if something were expected 
of me, I said: “ Well, so long, fellows!” 
and the next thing I knew I was whirl- 
ing away in the chill air of the night, 
through endless streets, toward the great 
Victoria Station, on my lonely way to 
Rome! 





DISCIPLINE. 


Upon the patient earth 
A thousand tempests beat, 
To call to life the flowers 
That make her glad and sweet. 


So, o’er the human heart 

The countless griefs that roll 
But wake immortal joy 

To bloom within the soul. 
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O what blood are we indebted for 

the benefits of modern civilization, 
and to what must we look for its future 
progress? These questions have not 
been elucidated by our historians or 
philosophers (although everybody is 
supposed to be familiar with the claim 
of the French that they are the leaders 
in culture), and I propose to make some 
remarks on them. 

The Euraryans, or Aryans, who mi- 
grated from Asia to Europe, consisted 
of five main nationalities—Greek, Latin, 
Celtic, Teutonic, and Slavonic—each 
divided, when it first came within the 
range of history, into a multitude of dia- 
lects and governments, yet all were unit- 
ed by near relationship of blood and lan- 
guage, and a similarity of political, so- 
cial, and religious institutions. The 
Greeks, the founders of European civ- 
ilization, were in numbers the weakest 
of the ‘ive nationalities, probably not 
numberixg 8,000,000 at the time of their 
greatest prosperity. Many were scat- 
tered in remote colonies, and they had 
not 2,000,000 anywhere in a compact 
nation (without alien admixture) to serve 
as a strong nucleus for the preservation 
of their race and language. Their vari- 
ous countries and colonies were overrun 
and conquered by the Persians, Celts, 
Carthaginians, Romans, Teutons, Slavo- 
nians, and Arabs or Turks, and in most 
cases were visited with repeated inva- 
sions, enslavements, devastations, and 
immigrations, so that little trace of their 
lineage remains in southern Italy, Sic- 
ily, Asia Minor, or on the shores of the 
Black Sea, where they were numerous 
2,000 years ago. The old tongue is still 
preserved in modern Hellas, but I doubt 
whether one-fourth of the blood of its 


people is derived from those who inhab- 
ited the country in the age of Pericles. 
The purity of the old nationality has been 
lost forever, and the modern Greeks have 
made no notable contributions to our 
civilization. 

The Celts in 250 B.c. numbered not 
less than 15,000,000, with a fair prospect 
of becoming the leading race. They 
were large, strong, active, prolific, and 
brave, formidable in war, and not with- 
out skill in agriculture. Lombardy, part 
of the Italian peninsula, Ireland, France, 
Spain, and Great Britain were portions 
of their territory, and the last three were 
fitted and destined to be the seats of 
great empires. The Gauls of France 
were unfortunate in being near and. dan- 
gerous to Rome, and in coming into con- 
flict with her when a Julius Cesar ex- 
isted to lead her armies against them. 
For seven summers he fought them, and 
every campaign brought victory to him 
and severe loss to them. They began 
with 8,000,000, including 1,800,000 fight- 
ing-men, at the highest estimate; and 
Plutarch says that in the course of the 
war 1,000,000 were slain, and as many 
more, including many women and chil- 
dren, sold as slaves. During the war 
harvests were neglected, domestic ani- 
mals starved or slain wantonly, and ex- 
tensive districts devastated, so that there 
must have been numerous deaths from 
famine and the pestilential diseases which 
accompany it. We have no means of 
learning how many of the original pop- 
ulation disappeared; but probably three- 
fourths of the men, and a still larger pro- 
portion of the bravest and most intelli- 
gent warriors, were swept away. Some 
such change is necessary to explain the 
perfect submission and complete quies- 








cence of the Gauls, and the abandon- 
ment of its religion, tongue, name, and 
pride of race by a nation previously dis- 
tinguished for fierceness, martial spirit, 
and dislike of alien domination. 
Czsar’s last Gallic campaign occurred 
in 50 B.C., and after his death, in 44 B.c., 
Rome was troubled with repeated and 
serious civil wars for thirteen years, 
until the accession of Augustus. The 
Gauls then had abundant opportunities 
for achieving their independence. Many 
of the boys had grown to manhood, and 
many of the young men had learned much 
of tactics while serving in the legions. 
But no important move was made to- 
ward a revolt, nor was any feared. For 
centuries the senate had considered a 
Gallic invasion as the chief danger of the 
republic, and had kept in the capitol a 
large fund, reserved and regarded as in- 
violably sacred, to be used only in case 
destruction was threatened by the Gauls. 
Yet, in 47 B.c., Cesar took the money, 
because there was no further use for 
it. The Romans accepted his excuse 
as satisfactory, and time justified it. The 
Gauls, far from thinking of conquering 
Rome, never tried to regain their inde- 
pendence. If all the women and chil- 
dren and one-third of the men had sur- 
vived the war, the next or the third gen- 
eration might have been more formida- 
ble than that which surrendered to Cz- 
sar; and we can only explain the quiet 
submission of the Gauls and the confi- 
dence of the Romans by supposing that 
the larger proportion of the former in- 
habitants had disappeared, and that 
many Italians had settled in the coun- 
try, had taken the place of the slain and 
enslaved warriors, and had married the 
Gallic women. Their children under- 
stood Latin and were loyal to Rome. 
There is no example elsewhere of a 
change of language so sudden without 
an extermination of a majority of the in- 
habitants. The Emperor Claudius, who 
was born at Lyons and knew the people, 
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induced the senate, about 100 years aft- 
er the conquest, to admit all the freemen 
of Gaul to Roman citizenship, which, in 
his opinion, as expressed on another oc- 
casion, should not be given to persons 
ignorant of Latin. The frequency with 
which the emperors visited Gaul, and 
the long time which they and their rela- 
tives spent there, indicated that they 
were among a sympathetic population. 
The rapid advance in civilization also 
suggests a large migration from Rome. 
At the beginning of the third century of 
the Christian era, the cities and large 
towns of Gaul numbered 1,200, and they 
rivaled those of Italy in wealth and lux- 
ury. The Gauls not only submitted to 
the legions, but they accepted the relig- 
ion of the conquerors; they made no 
show of resistance when the Druids 
were expelled; they not only gave up 
their Celtic tongue, but they adopted 
that of Rome without modification, ex- 
cept in a few small districts; and the 
Celtic now survives nowhere in France 
save in Brittany. The Roman domin- 
ion continued undisturbed for three cent- 
uries; and all this time, under the influ- 
ence of Italian wealth and power and of 
Celtic ignorance, weakness, poverty, and 
slavery, the proportion of Latin blood 
must have increased, until probably it 
became equal in amount to the Celtic. 
The Teutonic migrations into Latin- 
ized Gaul began in A.D. 250, and contin- 
ued for a century and a half, during 
which time, as Guizot says, there was 
“an almost uninterrupted series of inva- 
sions.” These were accompanied by 
plunderings, devastations, enslavements, 
and settlements, until, in A.D. 412, no 
vestige of Roman authority remained, 
the whole country having passed into 
the hands of the Visigoths, Burgundians, 
and Franks, the last subsequently ac- 
quiring power over the others. The 
Romans had come as soldiers, bringing 
few women with them; the Teutons 
came as settlers, bringing their wives 
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and children. The first detachments 
found themselves among a much larger 
number of Romans, in a higher state of 
culture. The new-comers felt compel- 
led to adopt the refinement, the litera- 
ture, the religion, and the language of 
their subjects and slaves. Each follow- 
ing migration was in the minority, and, 
before its arrival, its predecessors had 
accepted the intellectual dominion of 
Rome. And so it continued until all 
the Teutons in France had abandoned 
the tongue of their race and adopted an- 
other. Although the pure Latin had the 


assistance of the priests, monks, officials, 


and books, it died out everywhere, not 
preserving its hold, as the Celtic did, in 
a single district. Although the new lan- 
guage of France was divided into many 
dialects, all had the same general char- 
acter of Latin words, altered in form by 
Teutonic influence, and united in sen- 
tences under a grammar predominantly 
Teutonic. Similar changes occurred in 
Spain, Portugal, Lombardy, Naples, Sic- 
ily, and Roumania. 

A large proportion of the Celtic-Latin 
population in France vanished before 
sword and famine during the Teutonic 
invasion. Cities were not only sacked 
but destroyed. Many of the large towns 
disappeared. Fertile valleys, filled with 
cultivated fields in the middle of the third 
century, had in the sixth been overgrown 
with trees and briars, and had again be- 
come the home of the wolf ard the deer. 
Barbarism reigned over a large region 
previously occupied by the elegance of 
Pelasgian civilization. A thousand mili- 
tary chieftains, whose principal business 
was warfare, had succeeded the harmo- 
nious authority of Rome. Peace was 
known only by tradition. When no en- 
emy of alien blood could be found, prac- 
tice in arms was obtained by fighting 
against men of one’s own nationality. 
With time, however, the large principal- 
ities absorbed most of the small domains, 
private wars became rarer, the towns 
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grew, population increased, and it is to 
be presumed that the greater part of the 
gain was among the Teutons, who were 
a large majority of the freemen and land- 
owners, while the Latins were mostly serfs 
and slaves. The two classes did not 
promptly mix as did the Latins and Gauls 
under the dominion of Rome. Each had 
its separate laws; they were forbidden to 
intermarry; and the government made 
the fine for killing a common Frank twice 
as high as for killing a Latin land-holder, 
and four times as high as for a Latin 
serf. The distinction between “ Franks 
and Romans”—so the legal phraseol- 
ogy ran—was maintained in political 
and social relations until A.D. 1000; but 
never, not even when the invasions of 
the Huns and Saracens gave an oppor- 
tunity for the destruction of the Teuton- 
ic dominion, nor in the almost endless 
wars between rival princes, did the Ro- 
mans attempt a revolt. They must have 
been weak. 

A theory that most of the blood of the 
French nation is Celtic, suggested per- 
haps by a false notion of national pride, 
and advocated with most success by the 
historian Thierry (himself the descend- 
ant of a Teutonic Dretrich), has been 
generally accepted of late in France, and 
not contradicted elsewhere. The chief 
argument for it is the supposed intellect- 
ual similarity between the modern French 
and the ancient Gauls, who, we are told, 
were vain, ostentatious, boastful, loqua- 
cious, excitable, fond of novelty, fickle 
in opinion and feelings, adventurous, 
quarrelsome, warlike, fiery in attack, and 
soon discouraged if the first dash were 
unsuccessful. If it be admitted that this 
is a correct description of the French of 
our time, it by no means follows that the 
sameness of character is due to same- 
ness of blood. Climate, soil, military 
situation, industrial condition, and the 
changes from paganism to Christianity 
and from barbarism to civilization, may 
surely have had some influence, as well 
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as race, on the present national charac- 
teristics. The evidence of history, lan- 
guage, and law is too clear and strong 
to be overthrown by such remote pre- 
sumptions as those suggested by Thier- 
ry. I think that half the blood of France, 
Belgium, Spain, Portugal, and of the 
White race in Latin America, and one- 
fourth of the blood in Italy and Rou- 
mania, is Teutonic, and that all these 
nations may be described as semi-Teu- 
tonic, or Teutonic- Latin. The Celtic 
blood is now represented at my estimate 
by about 24,000,000 people —that is to 
say, it flows in the veins of less than 
one-twelfth of the Euraryan race, most 
of it mixed, and all of it destined to dis- 
appear soon in its purity. It has no 
polity or literature to preserve it. 

The Latins of antiquity were a strong 
race, and numbered, at the beginning of 
the Christian era, not less than 25,000,- 
000, including large colonies in France, 
Spain, Africa, and the Danube basin. 
All were subsequently conquered and 
held in subjection by the Teutons, Sla- 
vonians, and Arabs or Turks, until no 
remnant of their pure blood or pure lan- 
guage was left anywhere. Italy, which 
was the home of the Latin race, suffer- 
ed less from the barbarian inroads than 
France or Spain, but it had the misfort- 
une to be a favorite battle- ground and 
plunder-field for the French, Germans, 
and Spaniards until the middle of our 
own century, and the original blood had 
to suffer with every invasion. The mod- 
ern Latins, as they are called, held a 
large part of America, but as they mi- 
grated without their women, intermar- 
ried with the Red race, and took little 
care to educate their offspring, the In- 
dian blood predominates largely in most 
of the Spanish-American republics, and 
it is mixed also with the Negro stock. 
At my estimate, the Latin share of the 
Euraryan nations amounts to 33,000,000 
people, including 12,000,000 in Italy and 
9,000,000 in France. 


The Slavonians (including Lithuan- 
ians ) were the last of the Euraryans to 
make a distinct appearance on the field 
of history. They now number 80,000,- 
000, are rapidly increasing, and occupy 
a compact and fertile territory, with 
much room for expansion, in a good 
climate, under a powerful government 
of their own; but they are weak in pop- 
ular education and industrial skill, in 
accumulated wealth and literature, and 
in manufactures, ships, railways, and 
harbors. They have never produced a 
great book, an invention, or a discovery, 
nor is there any probability that they will 
ever attain the leadership of the future. 

Modern civilization is predominantly 
Teutonic. All the nations which have 
occupied a high place in culture within 
the last four centuries are Teutonic or 
semi- Teutonic, and so, presumably at 
least, are all the men who have made 
contributions of the first class to civil- 
ization in the same period. Nobody can 
safely assert that Cervantes, Galileo, or 
Lavoisier, were not of Teutonic descent. 
While the Latin is everywhere mixed, 
the Teutons have the largest stock of 
pure blood among the Euraryans, and 
are increasing more rapidly than any 
other race. They now occupy geograph- 
ical, financial, manufacturing, commer- 
cial, and intellectual strongholds, from 
which they can control the world for a 
thousand years to come. They own, 
in overwhelming majority, the United 
States, Canada, Great Britain, Austral- 
asia, Scandinavia, Germany, Holland, 
and parts of Austria, Switzerland and 
South Africa. The three nations which 
lead the culture of our time are all Teu- 
tonic; and they have done more for 
modern civilization than all the other 
nations together. Especially within the 
last hundred years is their predominance 
in industry and science surpassingly evi- 
dent. They have given us the steam- 
engine, the steamboat, the railway, the 
telegraph, the eight most important ma- 
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chines in manufacturing cloth, the five 
most important inventions in the pro- 
duction of iron, the iron mold-board 
which has doubled the productive pow- 
er of our farmers, and the stereotype 
which has made a reduction of fifty per 
cent. in the cost of our books. In the 
same period the Teutonic-Latin nations 
have not given us one mechanical inven- 
tion of the first class. 

Let us compare the statistics of the 
Teutonic with those of the Teutonic- 
Latin nations in reference to commer- 
cial and manufacturing power. We find 
that the former have a preponderance 
of 75 per cent. in population and in the 
number of educated people; of 250 per 
cent. in the gross value of exports; of 
300 per cent. in the quantity of ship- 
ping; and of 400 per cent., or more, in 
the amount of precious metals, of iron, 
and of coal produced annually; that they 
excel in the number of spindles and of 
miles of railway, and have the advantage 
by 10,000 per cent. in the area of coal 
deposits. Of the great sea-ports, the 
Teutons have Liverpool, New York, 
London, Glasgow, Hamburg, Rotter- 
dam, Amsterdam, Boston, Baltimore, 
Montreal, Singapore, Hongkong, Mel- 
bourne, Sydney, and San Francisco; 
while the Teutonic-Latins have only 
Marseilles, Rio de Janeiro, Lisbon, and 
Genoa. The last four together are not 
visited by so much foreign tonnage as 
Liverpool alone, leaving all the others 
as overplus for the Teutons. 

We may now make a comparison be- 
tween the Teutons of continental Eu- 
rope on one side, and the Anglo- Teu- 
tons of the British Empire and the 
United States on the other. The latter 
have 80,000,000 out of the total 140,- 
000,000 Teutonic people (exclusive of 
those of mixed blood in the Teutonic- 
Latin nations), 12,000,000 out of 15,000,- 
ooo tons of shipping, 100,000 out of 
130,000 miles of railway, $2,600,000,600 
out of $3,500,000,000 of annual exports, 
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8,500,000 out of 10,000,000 tons of an- 
nual iron production, 124,000,000 out of 
150,000,000 tons of coal, and $74,000,- 
000 out of $76,000,000 of precious met- 
als. But the Anglo-Teutons rely not so 
much for future domination on their su- 
perior wealth in the items above men- 
tioned as on their room for expansion, 
their greater rapidity of increase, their 
great advantage in coal area, and the 
mighty influence of 80,000,000 people in 
the highest stage of culture, speaking 
one language, and encircling the world 
in the embrace of their commerce. 

It is not my purpose to assert or to 
suggest that the Teutons have superior 
mental or moral capacities, or that less 
is to be expected of a man because he 
is of Latin, Celtic, Slavonian, or even of 
a dark-skinned stock. The differences 
in the relative amount of service render- 
ed to civilization by the various nation- 
alities are probably to be ascribed more 
to the influence of training than of blood; 
and the training was the result of cir- 
cumstances. The geographical position 
of England, and its agricultural and 
mineral resources, protected the people 
against frequent invasions, enabled them 
to maintain their political institutions al- 
most undisturbed, to accumulate wealth, 
and to build the most ships; these cir- 
cumstances contributed to form the na- 
tional character, to create a great litera- 
ture, and to develop inventive talent. 
The success of the Jewish merchants 
and authors of our time, the genius of 
Hannibal, the commercial greatness of 
Tyre, Sidon, and Carthage, the literary 
and military triumphs of the Arabs, 
prove the capacity of the Semitic blood ; 
Confucius is a witness for the Chinese; 
and nobody questions the exalted and 
in many respects unsurpassed merits of 
Grecian and Roman literature and art. 
But, whatever may be fhe cause, I claim 
that modern civilization is mainly a Teu- 
tonic product, and is destined to remain 
for ages under Teutonic guidance. 
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° NW be a good boy, Teddy, won’t 

you, until I come back?” plead- 
ed Aunt Floy in her most coaxing tone; 
‘and amuse yourself; you can look out 
of the window, you know, and—and”— 
on second thought she deemed it better 
not to be too explicit as to the method 
of amusing himself, so she repeated— 
“look out of the window, and remember 
not to make a noise to disturb mamma.” 
To which Teddy answered, “ Yes’m,” in 
his most obedient tone, looking grave 
and important, his fertile brain already 
plotting a regatta in the bath-tub as soon 
as Aunt Floy should be safely out of 
the house. “And I will bring you some 
creams.” Ted smacked his lips in an- 
ticipation. 

Aunt Floy closed the door, only to re- 
open it and affirm rather than ask, “ You 
know, Teddy, that you are not to leave 
the room?” Again Teddy answered, 
“Yes’m,” with a virtuous, resolute air 
which seemed to add that ten horses 
could not drag him from that room dur- 
ing her absence. A second time the 
door was closed and re-opened, while 
Teddy called after her in a sepulchral 
whisper, “Aunt Floy! Aunt Floy !—and 
you'll not forget the valentine?” “Yes 
—close the door.” “One ina box like 
that one you showed me.” “Yes, if 
you are a good boy.” “If’’—there was 
to be a condition, then. There always 
were conditions, Teddy thought, with a 
great swelling in his throat and a mist 
coming up in the depth of his gray eyes, 
which Aunt Floy perceiving, she has- 
tened to say: “Ar ' you are sure to be 
a good boy, Teddy, for you have prom- 
ised, you know. Nowrun in.” Teddy 
went back into the room, supported by 
his virtuous resolutions, and proceeded 


at once into the bath-room to make the 
necessary preparations for the race; for 
what could be more quiet than sailing 
boats ? 

It was hard work turning the faucet, 
and Ted could only manage it by bal- 
ancing himself on his stomach, at the 
imminent risk of plunging in head first ; 
and that was why he filled the tub near- 
ly to overflowing, coraing near having a 
flood to start with. There were five of 
the boats, and when they were fairly 
launched Ted regarded them with a 
proud and happy face; but what was 
the matter? It was very vexatious in- 
deed! The boats stood stupidly still, 
and the sailors, all in red and blue, star- 
ed with blank, round eyes at nothing in 
particular, not seeming to care whether 
they went or not. There was not any 
wind, and naturally sail-boats would re- 
fuse to go, so Ted began to look around 
for something with which to make them 
go; something with a hooked end would 
do. That something proved to be Aunt 
Floy’s best parasol with the lace cover ; 
but the pearl handle worked admira- 
bly, and Ted dragged the boats about 
until they were all wrecked, and the fat 
sailors from their watery graves looked 
up at him so reproachfully, that, in a 
spasm of remorse, he determined to let 
the water off and rescue them. Turning 
the water on had been difficult work, 
but turning it off proved to be infinitely 
more difficult, and in his effort to accom- 
plish it Teddy sent the parasol down to 
keep the sailors company; and then, not 
a little disgusted at his lack of success, 
as well as at the stupidity of the sailors 
in not helping him, he left them all, 
and going inta the other room perched 
himself on the arm of a great easy-chair, 
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placed his elbows on the window-sill, 
opened his wonderful gray eyes to their 
widest extent, and looked out of the 
window. 

Above, a blue vault of sky, bright and 
luminous, arching high up in the clear 
radiant atmosphere, with pale yellow 
banks of clouds on the horizon dipping 
low down to the dingy roofs of gray; 
below, a street half sunshine, half shad- 
ow, and altogether black and muddy from 
the rain of the night before; opposite, 
stretching up and down the street, a row 
of houses all three stories high, all with 
three bay- windows with closed yellow 
blinds, all painted alike the same blank 
indifferent stone-color, and all having 
the same number of steps leading up to 
the front doors, whose only difference 
was the name on the door-plate: and 
that was everything that Teddy could 
see, though he pressed his chubby face 
against the glass for more than half an 
hour. At the expiration of that time 
the view began to be monotonous; he 
wished the man would come along and 
cry, “Tins to mend,” or the baker’s cart 
or the vegetable- wagon would rattle 
round the corner, or a hand-organ, or— 
or anything; for he was getting tired, and 
was sure it must be nearly night; and 
he heaved such a pathetic sigh as would 
have touched your heart if you could 
have heard it. Then he looked up at 
the blue sky again, and wished that peo- 
ple would build their houses up there 
instead of down in such a wet, mud- 
dy place as the street below, in which 
case he, Teddy, might play out of doors 
all the time. Then he fell to wondering 
if people would have to walk with their 
heads down like flies, and it was some 
time before his busy brain had solved 
the problem satisfactorily of what would 
happen if the world were upside down. 
Then from sheer desperation of not 
knowing what else to do, Teddy began 
to kick the wall—at first with a gentle, 
furtive kick, remembering Aunt Floy’s 
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repeated charges about the paper; then, 
as the nervous vitality of his limbs be- 
came aroused, the kicks became more 
vigorous and violent, until Teddy was 
arrested in this innocent amusement by 
the sudden yielding of the paper and a 
rattling of the plaster. Then, oppressed 
with a sudden sense of his wickedness, 
he stared aghast. The paper was really 
torn, and the tempting edges hung down 
until Teddy’s fingers ached to just take 
hold of them and see if they would peel 
off. Only one thing prevented him—he 
had promised Aunt Floy to be good; 
but, on the other hand, Aunt Floy had 
promised to amuse him, and here he had 
been left alone all day (Teddy was quite 
sure now that it was night) in a room 
which was, to him, to use a comparison 
more expressive than elegant, like a 
sucked orange; all the sweetness and 
juiciness of novelty were gone. He had 
had three days in which to exhaust its 
resources of entertainment. Every book 
with even the suspicion of a picture had 
been taken down and subjected to his 
careless touch and eager gaze. He had 
looked at and handled everything in the 
room, had explored the dark recesses of 
the closet, the delightful shelves of the 
wardrobe, and the mysterious depths of 
the bureau drawers; and the result of 
his explorations had been two broken 
vases, one bottle of hair-oil tipped over, 
the drowning of the pincushion in the 
wash-bowl, and a general state of chaos 
where before order had reigned. Not 
that Teddy thought of these things ; no, 
indeed! He only thought of himself, 
as a peculiarly grieved and injured indi- 
vidual, in being kept as it were a pris- 
oner in this one room all day long, and 
then sent to bed without his good-night 
kiss, because his mamma was sick ; and 
Mary, his heretofore willing slave, now 
gave up all her time to that little, ugly, 
red-faced stranger, whom she insisted 
upon calling his sister; and Aunt Floy 
had actually refused to let him have a 
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hammock, or even take a blanket to play 
Indian with, because he might make 
a noise; and he had sailed boats in 
the bath-tub until he was tired of it. 
Poor little Ted felt utterly wretched and 
b/asé; in fact nothing seemed to him 
worth living for now, if he could not 
tear off that paper, and somehow his 
fingers got held of the edge of it, and it 
did tear beautifully; he never tired of 
the excitement until he had torn it all 
off from under the window and a long 
strip up one side. O dear! Ted felt that 
he had committed the unpardonable sin, 
and began to cry, but soon concluded 
that he was far too wretched for idle 
tears—besides there was no one there to 
be moved by his grief; so Ted, being 
something of a philosopher, stopped 
crying, cocked one eye meditatively up 
to the ceiling, and pondered what he 
should do next—for since he was a bad 
boy, he might as well be a very bad boy. 
Nothing better suggested itself than 
to mix up the loose plaster, and make 
images like those he had seen his cousin 
John construct. Soon he had knocked 
off what he thought would be sufficient 
to make a small equestrian statue, and 
perhaps a dog besides. Now, I have 
no excuse to offer for Ted. There was 
plenty of water in the bath-tub, but he 
preferred to use'the contents of the co- 
logne bottle, and use them he did ; and if 
the plaster did perversely refuse to stick 
together, it smelt good, and it must be 
confessed adhered well to his clothes, 
as well as to the carpet, and altogether 
made a dreadful muss ; until Ted finally 
concluded not to make a horse, but, as it 
must be nearly time for Aunt Floy’s re- 
turn, to scrape up the plaster as well as 
he could, and put the arm-chair so as to 
hide the torn paper. 

Having got everything in readiness, 
he stationed himself at the window again 
to watch for her. The blue of the sky 


was more intensely brilliant, the yellow 
of the clouds had melted into the faint- 
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est pearl color, and the warm sunshine, 
Teddy observed, had almost dried the 
walks. The yellow blinds had been 
thrown open from one of the bay-win- 
dows in the corner house, and looking 
out of it was a little girl in scarlet dress 
and white apron, with long dark curling 
hair, which she had a coquettish way of 
shaking back, though Teddy did not 
know the meaning of the word “coquet- 
tish.” To him she was the enchanted 
princess of all his fairy tales. Six weeks 
before, at the sight of her, the incipi- 
ent romance and chivalry of his nature 
had sprung into existence. It was as if 
his six years had been quadrupled, and 
thus prematurely he was suffering all 
the agonies of an undeclared love; for, 
alas! he had never even spoken to 
her, though he had looked unutterable 
things from under his dark curling lash- 
es, and had wasted a startling amount 
of sympathy on her imagined injuries ; 
now picturing her as being carried down 
to the dark dungeon, and now as being 
forced to marry the Black Prince. Ah! 
how he had longed for St. Valentine’s 
Day to come, which Aunt Floy had as- 
sured him was the proper time in which 
to make known his love. In fact, Aunt 
Floy was guilty of putting a vast deal of 
nonsense into poor little Teddy’s head, 
already crammed with an undigested 
mass of fairy stories. The vision of 
scarlet and white, and curling hair, re- 
minded Teddy of the valentine and of 
the conditions of his obtaining it; and 
his conscience told him that the most 
partial judge, looking upon the disorder- 
ed room and the torn paper and the 
plaster, to say nothing of the bath- tub 
and parasol, could not pronounce him 
to have been a good boy. He was over- 
whelmed with a sudden sense of the 
hopelessness of his case. And the prin- 
cess—ah! the princess! At the thought 
of her, Teddy threw himself down upon 
the carpet and howled a low mournful 
howl, beating time alternately with his 
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head and feet, until the first paroxysm of 
his passion had spent. itself. Then a 
perverse imp of mischief whispered a 
suggestion into Teddy’s ear, which ap- 
parently he was not slow to act upon, 
for he went straight to Aunt Floy’s 
writing-desk and took therefrom a paper 
box ; very carefully he opened it, and for 
one delicious moment feasted his guilty 
eyes upon the miracle of fragile beauty 
within. There were winged cupids ready 
to transfix you with their darts, and 
flowers which expanding distilled a sub- 
tile sweet odor. Ted listened. The 
house was as quiet as on a Sunday. He 
opened the door softly and went out. 
At the head of the stairs he paused 
again to listen. The soft carpet of the 
Stairs gave back no echo to his tread. 
As he passed his mamma’s room he 
could hear the subdued murmur of voi- 
ces, and among the tones he thought he 
distinguished that of Aunt Floy. He 
clutched the box more firmly, and scarce- 


ly breathed until he had reached the 


hall door. A new obstacle was here to 
be overcome; would he be able to open 
the door? By a mighty effort he suc- 
ceeded, and, trembling at his unex- 
pected success, flew down the steps 
and up the street, never pausing until 
he had reached the house where his 
princess lived, and had given one, two, 
three, four imperative jerks to the door- 
bell. 

Handsome Ray Chillingham, who had 
been all the morning lounging about in 
his sister’s back-parlor, yawning over 
the magazine, and, as he called it, medi- 
tating—that is, looking into the grate 
with his eyes closed—was considerably 
Startled by this peremptory summons ; 
and, as the best and quickest means of 
satisfying his curiosity, he lazily took 
his six feet and two inches to the door, 
upon opening which he beheld with 
astonishment a little bare- headed boy, 
whose long yellow curls hung down in 
defiant tangled waves, and who looked 
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up at him with a mingled glance of fear 
and wonder in the gray eyes. 

“If you please, sir,” said Teddy, with 
a brave but trembling voice, handing 
him the box, “it is for the princess.” 

“The deuce it is !”—looking with still 
more astonishment at the box. 

“Yes, sir, for the princess ”—in a weak 
little voice, for now Teddy felt very much 
frightened. 

“ And what knight are you?” asked 
Ray, thinking to himself what a strange 
child it was. 

‘* Are you the giant what keeps her?” 
asked Teddy, looking up at him, for it 
seemed to him that no giant could be 
greater than this one. 

“Am I what?” repeated Ray, with 
still more wonderment, running his fin- 
gers through his long tawny beard. 

“The giant?” repeated Teddy, ex- 
pecting nothing less than to be dispatch- 
ed at once. 

“The giant! O, certainly, I am the 
giant, and you are just the sized boy I 
need for dinner” —seizing him by the 
shoulder and swinging him into the par- 
lor. 

Teddy liked this; it was just his idea 
of the way a giant should act, so he did 
not cry. 

“You are a pretty fellow to come here 
expecting to get the princess. Where 
are your arms and your coat of mail?” 

Teddy did not just understand what 
the giant meant, but felt that he was 
laughing at his clothes and that some 
explanation must be given of their pres- 
ent disordered condition, so he said, 
frankly: “This isn’t my best suit; my 
blue velvet is my best suit, but I only 
wear that on Sundays.” 

“Ought to have on your best suit 
when you come to see the princess,” 
said the would-be giant, shaking his 
head sternly. 

Teddy trembled. “It is the plaster 
from making the horse.” 

“O, well!” —as if that explanation 
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was perfectly satisfactory. “ Now, what 
do you expect me to do with you?” 
The tone was a little less gruff. 

“Put me in a dumjion,” suggested 
Teddy. 

“Can’t; dungeons are all full now with 
other little boys. I might, though” — 
looking seriously up at the gas-fixture— 
“hang you up in a bag until you are in 
a fit condition for eating.”” Then he felt 
gravely over Teddy’s plump arms and 
legs, and said: “You are almost fat 
enough to eat now.” 

“O!” breathed Teddy, “are you the 
giant that eats people?” 

“Certainly; all giants eat people.” 

Teddy was glad that he was not fat 
enough for dinner, and that reminded 
him of his own hungry condition. He 
wondered if the giant would give him 
anything to eat. “If you please, Mr. 
Giant,” he began, in a timid little voice. 
But the giant, who seemed to have cu- 
riosity in proportion to his size, had 
been opening the box which Teddy had 
designed for the princess, and was gaz- 
ing with a very perturbed countenance 
upon the valentine within. Then he 
turned with a savage eagerness to Ted- 
dy, interrupting his “I’m berry,” with 
“Where did you get this? Tell me.” 

Teddy, now thoroughly frightened at 
the giant’s strange manner, and think- 
ing that all his own iniquity must be con- 
fessed, burst into tears. 

“Don’t be a little fool,” said the irate 
giant, “but tell me at once.” 

“I’m berry hungry,” sobbed Ted. 

The giant, seeing that nothing was to 
be got out of Ted in his present melting 
mood, set himself to work to soothe him 
as best he could. “What would you 
like?” he asked, when Ted was a little 
calmer. “A nice fat baby’s leg, or some 
fried fingers and toes, with-——” 

“OQ!” gasped Ted, in horror, “I don’t 
fink I should like the fings you eat.” 

“Then what will you have?” asked 
the giant, with a twinkle in his eye. 
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“Some—some bread and milk,” sug- 
gested Ted, doubtfully, “though I like 
cake better.” 

Ray rung the bell, gave an order, and 
in a few moments the servant returned 
with what to Ted was a sumptuous lunch- 
eon, inasmuch as there were tarts, and 
cakes, and nice cold meat, with jelly, and 
a great cup of milk, and some beautiful 
yellow oranges. Teddy quite forgot the 
repeated admonitions of his mother about 
cramming his mouth, and did not need 
any urging to help himself. He had 
begun upon an orange, when Ray said, 
quite gently, pointing to the valentine, 
“ And now you are to tell me how this 
came into your possession.” 

“Well,” commenced Ted, rather in- 
coherently, “that was not the one I was 
going to bring at all, but a nice new one, 
and I couldn’t help it. The water in 
the baff-tub run over, and the boats all 
sunk, and then I dropped Aunt Floy’s 
parasol in, and then -——” 

“Floy!” ejaculated the giant—“what’s 
the rest of her name?” 

“Why; the same as mine,” answered 
Teddy, in contemptuous surprise. 

“ And what is yours, you little imp?” 

“T’se not a imp,” protested Teddy. 

“Your name!” commanded the giant. 

“Dey call me Teddy, but my name 
is Teodore Harkness Chapin,” repeat- 
ed Teddy, with great deliberation. 

“Chapin!” muttered the giant; “I 
knew I could not be mistaken.” 

“What did you say?” said Teddy, 
bringing his mouth and nose up from 
the orange. 

“Go on,” was the answer. 

And obedient Teddy took up the sto- 
ry: “And the paper got torn, and there 
was the horse ——” 

“Yes; the horse. I know all about 
that,” cried Ray, impatient for the rest. 

“But the plaster would not stay made 
into a horse, so I took Aunt Floy’s val- 

entine and brought it to the princess, 
for I was afraid I was naughty and 
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couldn’t have the other one,” concluded 
Ted, diving into the orange again. 

“Then your Aunt Floy wouldn’t let 
you have this?” 

“N-o-o,” answered Ted. Then, in- 
spired with a sudden desire of justify- 
ing himself, he added: “ But it is berry 
dull now; mamma is sick, and Aunt 
Floy don’t know much about amusing 
little boys, and I fink she has been gone 
a week since this morning.” 

“Then she wasn’t there when you 
took it?” 

“No,” answered Ted, rather falter- 
ingly; “but I hope you are not angry 
with me, and won’t make me take it 
back.” 

“But if your Aunt Floy thinks a great 
deal of it?” 

“But she won’t know where it is,” 
said this unscrupulous Ted; and then 
he laughed to himself. “Besides, Aunt 


Floy never gets angry at me; she calls 
me her darling.” 
“Does she?” asked the giant, ab- 


sently. 

“O, yes. Do you know why she likes 
me?” 

“ No.” 

“°Cause I’se got gray eyes and light 
hair.” 

“That’s an excellent reason,” quoth 
the giant, who also rejoiced in gray eyes 
and light hair. “Tell me some more 
about your Aunt Floy.” 

“That’s all,” said Ted, settling him- 
self back in the easy-chair, and casting 
his eyes about the elegant room. He 
added: “Do you know I like being here 
so much? I hope you will let me stay 
here always, and be your favorite, and 
marry the princess.” 

“O, of course,” answered the giant, 
still looking at the grate in an absent 
manner. 

“Where is the princess?” inquired 
Ted. 

“She’s out riding. But, Ted, how long 
has your Aunt Floy lived with you?” 
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“Ever so long; about twenty years, 
I should fink,” replied Ted, whose idea 
of time was exceedingly vague. “Any- 
way, ever since last summer. But she 
don’t like it at all; she says it is perfect- 
ly horrid in San Francisco. ‘It’s a good 
enough kimet’—that’s just what she 
said”—and Ted shook his head wisely. 

“But she don’t like the people?” in- 
quired this designing giant. Ted look- 
ed mystified. “What is it she doesn’t 
like?” 

“TI don’t know,” said Ted, evidently 
rather weary of the subject. “I fink it’s 
the Chinamen.” 

“Does she have much company? I 
mean—confound it !—are there any gen- 
tlemen who call very often upon her?” 

“Mr. Walker comes most — most eb- 
ery night. He’s berry nice!” 

“T should think so. Does Aunt Floy 
think so?” 

“Fink so!” laughed Ted; “she don’t 
like him a bit. I heard her tell him so 
last night.” 

“Ah!” said the giant, with satisfac- 
tion. “Wouldn’t you like another or- 
ange?” 

“No, I fank you,” said Ted, with sud- 
den politeness ; “but I like candy, after 
I’ve eaten oranges.” 

The giant laughed uproariously. “You 
are good at a hint, but I haven’t any 
candy; won’t this do?” —breaking off 
the frosting from the cake. Ted proved 
that it would do by devouring it with 
evident relish. 

“ And so she told Mr.—Mr. What’s- 
his-name—that she didn’t like him?” 

“Yes. I wish the princess would 
come.” 

“She'll be along after awhile. 
what did-———” 

“ But we'll be married right off; won’t 
we?” interrupted Ted. 

“Immediately; I'll attend to that. 
And what did Mr. Walker say?” 

“They talked so low I couldn’t hear; 
and then Aunt Floy put me to bed.” 


And 
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“Does he come often?” 

“Ebery day, most,” said Ted, seek- 
ing to exaggerate the interest; “and he 
always brings me suffin’.” 

“That’s quite proper,” quoth the gi- 
ant. 

“And mamma said Aunt Floy would 
have liked him well enough if she hadn’t 
seen some one going down the street.” 

“Who did she see?” 

“TI don’t amember; it was such a long 
name.” 

“Chillingham,” suggested the giant. 

“Yes, that was it; anyway, Aunt Floy 
cried, and said she didn’t and couldn’t 
like Mr. Walker. But I oughtn’t to tell 
you fings.” 

“O yes, you ought, for you know you 
are going to marry into our family.” 

“Yes,” answered Ted, with satisfac- 
tion, “that makes a difference; mamma 
says I’se never to tell anything out of the 
family.” 

“But, tell me, does your Aunt Floy 
ever talk about people she used to 
know?” 

“She never knew anyone before,” af- 
firmed Ted, who was getting tired of 
this inquisition. “Do you know Aunt 
Floy says it isn’t proper to ask so many 
questions?” Then, fearing that he might 
have offended the giant, he added, quick- 
ly: “But, of course, she didn’t mean gi- 
ants. What are you doing?” 

The giant was removing the valentine 
from the box, and there, under a flap at 
the bottom, lay a small pink-colored en- 
velope. Taking it out, he found the seal 
unbroken. Then he seemed to be la- 
boring under a great deal of excitement, 
for he walked rapidly up and down the 
room several times, muttering to himself 
disconnected fragments, which, as far 
as could be made out, were as follow: 
“Confound it! Serves me right for mak- 
ing such a jack of myself. I might have 
known she never would find it. That 
explains her silence. I knew she could 
not be so unjust. Bless her! if I had 
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been man enough to go and explain, I 
could have made it all right in a few 
words. I don’t blame her for feeling 
outraged at receiving that nonsense.” 
And he gave the inoffensive valentine a 
toss which came very near being the 
end of it, had not Teddy, with a shriek, 
just saved it from going into the grate. 
“That's right, little Ted; I’m not done 
with that thing yet.” Then he put the 
valentine back into the box, and the note 
on top of it, quite heedless of the fact 
that in so doing he was entirely cover- 
ing up the cupids and fatally crushing 
the flowers; next he put on the cover, 
fastened it securely, and wrote “ Miss 
Floy Chapin, No.—.” Turning to Ted, 
he said then, in a solemn voice, “You 
see, Teddy, my boy, it will never do to 
give the princess an old valentine like 
this. This must be returned tc the own- 
er, or you will never be happy; and I 
must go out and buy you another. Now, 
do you know what is the number of 
the house you live in?” Teddy shook 
his head. The giant looked nonplused. 
“What the dickens!”” Then he had a 
happy thought. “Come to the window 
and point it out to me.” 

“Tt is the third one on that side,” 
said Teddy. 

“All right; that must be—let me see 
—339.” Then he took out his watch— 
it was half-past two; a carriage stopped 
at the door, and the princess and her 
mamma descended. 

“O dear!" cried Ted, dancing up and 
down and clapping his hands. “There 
comes the princess, and I haven’t my 
valentine.” 

“ Never mind ; I will get you both one, 
and you can be married without.” 

“What on earth, Ray?” cried his sis- 
ter, looking at Ray, at Teddy, and at 
the remains of the luncheon all at once. 

“T have found her out,” cried the ex- 
cited Ray. ‘Come here, Princess Al- 
thea.” The two children were silently 
observing each other. “This isa brave 
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young knight, who has ventured all things 
for you. If you can arrange all things 
satisfactorily, you shall have my bless- 
ing.” 

“Ray, are you dazed?” cried his sis- 
ter. 

“Perfectly sane now,” answered Ray, 
“though I have been mad for two years 
past. Take care of the boy, Kate, till I 
return; he is Floy’s nephew.” And be- 
fore she could get another word of ex- 
planation out of him, the hall-door closed 
with a bang, and Ray was moving with 
giant strides down the street. 


At a much later hour than she had 
anticipated, Aunt Floy returned, and 
hastened at once to her room, wonder- 
ing what mischief Teddy had perpetrat- 
ed during her long absence. Two min- 
utes sufficed to satisfy her curiosity on 
that point; then she looked about for 
Teddy, but he was not tobe found. How- 
ever, there was no occasion for alarm; 
he had probably run down into the base- 
ment for his luncheon, and as long as 
he was quiet, she would leave him there 
undisturbed, while she proceeded to put 
to rights the disordered room. This 
was not an affair of a moment. Then 
the Ainsworths called, and, just as they 
were leaving, the Hopkinses, so that it 
was nearly four before she discovered 
Teddy’s absence. None of the servants 
had seen or heard anything of him dur- 
ing the whole day. Jim was at once 
dispatched to Mrs. Henry’s, the only 
place that he had ever been known to 
go to, but speedily returned with the an- 
swer that Teddy had not been there. 

Then Floy was for the first time thor- 
oughly alarmed. The idea of Teddy— 
precious little Teddy—wandering off 
alone by himself in that great city, was 
awful; ‘and while she stood debating 
whether she had better send down at 
once, and tell his father, or send his de- 
scription to the police office, there came 
a sharp ring at the bell which sent the 
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blood in swift rebound back to her heart. 
It was only a man, to leave a package 
for Miss Chapin. Floy tore it open in 
a maze of bewilderment, half expecting 
to see Ted spring out like the fabled 
Hop-o’-my-Thumb; but what she did 
see was the very valentine which she: 
had received two years before, and, rest- 
ing on its flowery surface, a small pink 
envelope. Here was mystery upon mys- 
tery; but of this Floy did not stop to 
consider. She was reading a note—a 
note which had she read two years be- 
fore would have saved her two years of 
doubt and sorrow. It was a foolish lov- 
ers’ quarrel, the cause of which the note 
explained. Being a sensible girl, she 
did not faint or go into hysterics. Ted- 
dy was safe, of that she felt assured, and 
no matter where the note had been, or 
how it had come, she was happy, con- 
tented, and expectant. And then, being 
a woman, she rushed up to her room, 
and—well, you would forgive her the 
vanity, could you peep over her shoul- 
der and see the lovely reflection. 

The evening shadows were lengthen- 
ing in the western sky, and Floy, stand- 
ing by the parlor window, was straining 
her eager eyes up and down the street. 
At last she saw a tall form approaching 
with a little figure trotting by its side. 
Then she rushed away from the window, 
and seated herself at the very farthest 
end of the room. She had been school- 
ing herself for that meeting for the last 
hour ; but, alas! the trembling wire had 
not time to give its message to the bell 
before she was out of her chair, into the 
hall, and, opening the door, crying, “O, 
Teddy, Teddy! you wicked, naughty 
little Teddy, is this what you call being 
a good boy?” As she stooped down to 
take Teddy in her arms, some one a 
great deal taller than she stooped down, 
and took her in his arms. “And you 
knew I was here all the time?” he whis- 
pered reproachfully between the kisses. 
And Teddy cried: “It was in the box 
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all the time, Aunt Floy. I saw him take 
it out and put it on top.” At that mo- 
ment the servant came to answer the 
bell, and was properly astonished at the 
tableau there presented. If it had not 
been for that, it is a matter of uncertainty 
whether they would not have been stand- 
ing there yet; as it was, they adjourned 
to the parlor, where, it is to be hoped, 
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they had ample time for all necessary 
explanations. But Teddy could never 
understand why it was that Aunt Floy 
would not give him her valentine, it be- 
ing much handsomer than the one the 
giant had bought for him. 

At the wedding, three months later, 
Teddy was groomsman, and the princess 
was bridesmaid. 
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“ DON’T know what you may think 

about it, Mark, but it simply comes 
to this. We’ve got to fork out or turn 
out, calm as you look over it.” And the 
speaker proceeded to relight his pipe, 
which he had suffered to go out in the 
vehemence of his last appeal, and tilting 
back in his chair to the extremest nicety 
of perilous balance, looked his compan- 
ion in the face. 

The scene was more picturesque than 
attractively domestic, and, perhaps, most 
easily describable by negatives. The 
room was not very large, nor particular- 
ly tidy, the furniture was scanty and not 
in the best repair, and the view from 
the window, whose panes were scarcely 
in the condition of the original of the 
“glassy pond” simile, was such a one as 
only London can afford, and that on a 
November afternoon, damp, foggy, and 
miserable; though, probably, under more 
favorable circumstances, it might have 
been pronounced “sublime through the 
chimney-pots over the way.” 

The occupants were something better 
than their surroundings. Fine speci- 


mens of British youth both, and, to judge 
from the lightness with which the an- 
nouncement of their destitute circum- 
stances was given and received, pos- 
sessed of their full share of the é#souc#- 
ance which seems inseparable from Bo- 
hemianism. For Bohemians they both 


were, in spirit if not in the literal ac- 
ceptance of the term. Charley Berres-, 
ford, the elder of the two, and the enun- 
ciator of the warning of doom relative 
to the overdue rent, was rather the 
more sedate of the two, and was prone 
to give way occasionally to that most un- 
Bohemian failing —common sense; but 
then Charley imagined he had a stake 
in the country, and he certainly had 
a profession in the dim prospect of the 
future, for he was a medical student. 
Mark Little, on the other hand, was a 
Bohemian, pure and simple, with no 
thought beyond the immediate present, 
and no ostensible means of living save 
that most precarious one furnished by 
the pen. So often had this failed him, 
that he was wont to say the old Ro- 
mans had done well to style a pen “‘ca- 
lamus” (a reed), for to him it constantly 
proved a broken one. They were fast 
friends, these two, and had shared to- 
gether plenty of privations, and an oc- 
casional “spree,” brief and brilliant as 
the passing of a meteor, when Charley’s 
quarterly allowance came from home, or 
when some editor, more accessible than 
his fellows, had accepted one of -Mark’s 
lucubrations—and paid him for it. 

“ What’s the figure?” inquired Mark, 
sententiously, in answer to Charley’s 
observation. 

“Three ten,” was the reply, delivered 
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in a tone which fully conveyed the speak- 
er’s sense of the utter disproportion ex- 
isting between the liabilities and the 
probable assets of the firm. 


Mark produced half a crown, and re- 


garded it ruefully for a few minutes. 

“You've got your watch, haven’t you, 
Charley?” 

“What a silly question! Don’t you 
remember perfectly well that I——” 

“O yes! so you did—I remember, 
now.” 

Silence for a few minutes, and then 
Mark broke in again: 

“T don’t care so much about the rent, 
but I must have a watch to wear to- 
night.” 

The other stared at him with such 
marked astonishment that he seemed to 
think an explanation necessary. 

“I’m going out to dine to-night. I 
can get on without my dress-clothes, but 
it would look uncommonly shady if a 
fellow hadn’t a watch, you know.” 

Charley seemed to appreciate the ex- 
igency of the situation. He pondered a 
moment or two, and then said: 

“IT dare say Carroll would let me have 
a fiver until to-morrow. We could put 
in the watch again and pay him back. 
But who are you going to dine with?” 

“QO! with some old fogies in Gold- 
en Square. They’re not the attraction. 
But there’s a young lady, beautiful as 
an houri and rich as Croesus. My dear 
boy, when I marry her I'll give you a 
blow-out that will oper your eyes—cham- 
pagne to the mast-head, and everything 
else in proportion. Why, you can have 
no idea of the wealth we’ll have.” 

“ Hold, my enthusiastic subject, aren’t 
you getting on a little too fast? How 
do you know the young lady will have 
you? And, tmprimis, who is she?” 

“T'll tell you her name, but you'll be 
no wiser — Dolores Espinosa.” 

“The deuce you say! Spanish, I pre- 
sume?” 

“No, Cuban, with miles of tobacco 
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and sugar, and for aught I know a regi- 
ment of slaves into the bargain.” 

“Cuban! You don’t mean to tell me 
you intend tc marry a nigger?” 

“For goodness’ sake, don’t be an ass 
if you can help it,” said Mark, more than 
half irritated. “If you are so miserably 
ignorant as not to know that Cubans are 
as white as you are, and a jolly sight 
whiter into the bargain, you needn’t let 
the whole world know it.” 

“Well, I didn’t mean to rile you, old 
fellow. Just tell me how you happened 
to become acquainted with this West 
Indian paragon.” 

“OQ! very simply. I neither stopped 
her runaway horse, nor saved her life 
from either fire or water. I merely call- 
ed on those Blanchards, who are solicit- 
ors, in Golden Square, and made her ac- 
quaintance there. We took to one an- 
other at once, and I’m to dine there this 
evening. Take my word for it, old fel- 
low, it will be a match, and then I’ll give 
you real Havana cigars grown upon my 
own property. It’s all plain sailing, I 
can see.”’ 

“Ts there no governor, nor guardian, 
nor anything of that sort?” inquired 
Charley. 

“O! I haven’t got that far yet. Of 
course, I suppose there is. There’s al- 
ways something in the way of everything 
else. But I’ll deal with it when the time 
comes—trust me for that. By-by. Have 
the watch when I come in.” And away 
ran Mark, whistling a deux temps as he 
sprung down-stairs, and out at the street 
door, wholly unmindful of the landlady’s 
recalling cry; for that much-enduring 
woman had posted herself at the foot of 
the stairs, determined at least to have 
the satisfaction of dunning a little for 
her money. 

But out went Mark, adroitly avoiding 
the ambush of the enemy—out into the 
murky November afternoon, with a light- 
er heart than manya millionaire, and as- 
suredly with fewer cares to burden it. 
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The fog seemed to deepen as he turn- 
ed out of the unfrequented street where 
he lived, into the crowded Islington 
Road. He marched along with his head 
in the air, and his heart full of light an- 
ticipations, nothing discomposed at the 
inevitable collisions with the other pe- 
destrians, though muttering an anathe- 
ma now and then at people “who would 
persist in keeping their umbrellas up 
whether it were raining or not.” Then 
he turned to essay the perilous naviga- 
tion of the crowded crossing. Careful 
steering had nearly brought him across, 
and he had drawn aside to wait the pass- 
ing of a carriage with prancing bays, his 
last obstacle, when a young girl, seem- 
ingly confused by the fog and rattle, 
stepped off the opposite pavement to 
cross the street, right under the feet of 
the horses. The coachman reined them 
in with an impatient jerk, but too late. 
The pole struck the girl heavily on the 
shoulder, and she fell on the slippery 
and crowded crossing, a piercing scream 
ringing out through the denseness of 
the fog. 

She was in Mark’s arms in an instant, 
and carried to the security of the pave- 
ment, thence into a druggist’s shop. 
“She must have been drunk,” was the 
remark of the aristocratic Jehu, as he 
whipped up his horses and drove on. 
‘* Whata sweet face she has,” was Mark’s 
inward comment, as he surrendered her 
to the care of the man of medicine, and 
withdrew to the door to warn off the 
curiosity of the intruding crowd. 

She wasn’t very much hurt after all— 
more frightened —and in a few minutes 
was sufficiently restored to face the fog- 
gy street again, and even to essay the 
perilous crossing. Mark would not 
hear of her taking a step alone, and per- 
haps she was not much in earnest in 
dismissing him. At any rate he walked 
by her side, and did his best to keep 
the umbrellas from intruding their barb- 
ed ribs under her hat. He had at first 
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proposed a cab, strong in the confidence 
inspired by the unwonted presence of 
half a crown; but this extravagant prop- 
osition had been met with a determined 
veto, so he had to be content with plod- 
ding along by her side. They had some 
distance to go, and before Mark’s guard- 
ianship expired they were very good 
friends indeed. She owned, candidly 
enough, that she was much pleased at 
making his acquaintance, and felt quite 
indebted to the accident that had intro- 
duced him; and he, like most other young 
men who have such an admission from 
young and pretty lips, vowed and be- 
lieved that it was the luckiest page in 
the whole chapter of accidents. They 
had exchanged names early in their ac- 
quaintance —hers was Jessie Raymond 
—and had advanced, as young people 
will do, pretty far in mutual confidences, 
when she announced that “this was her 
street,” and she must hurry home “to 
get ready for business.” 

“Why, what have you to do at this 
time of night?” inquired Mark, perti- 
nently enough, for it was by this time 
nearly six o’clock. 

“Didn’t I tell you? I work at the 
Accordion Theatre, Surrey side. Don’t 
look so shocked. I'll tell you all about 
it sometime. Good-by.” And awayshe 
tripped, and vanished into a tall, dingy- 
looking building near the middle of the 
street, looking back asyshe passed in to 
wave her hand and smile brightly. 

Mark did not omit to observe the 
number of the house before he turned 
away and strode reflectively homeward. 

The ‘amps had begun to assert them- 
selves against the fog, and the street 
was not very crowded, yet he contrived 
to perpetrate more collisions than he 
had done in his former walk, and, if the 
truth must be owned, he did not take 
them nearly so good-humoredly. 

“T believe I must be a fool by nat- 
ure,” muttered Mark, and as he did so 
his hands, thrust deeper into his pockets, 
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encountered the half-crown. This by 
some psychological process suggested 
another train of thought, for he at once 
struck off at a quick pace, muttering: 
“By Jove! I'll be late at Golden Square. 
I'd forgotten all about it.” And so, 
strange as it may seem, he had. 

Though he would scarcely admit it to 
his own mind, Mark was anything but 
pleased at learning the profession of his 
new acquaintance. It was all very well 
for him to reflect, “She’s nothing to me. 
What need I care about her?” He felt 
that, for some unaccountable reason, he 
did care; so like a sensible man, he 
shifted his ground, and proceeded to 
argue from other premises. He urged 
on himself that he knew plenty of the- 
atrical people, and had never liked them 
any the worse on that account; that the 
coulisses had been his boyhood’s admi- 
ration, and that there had been a time 
when the foot-lights for him cast a ha- 
lo of romance equal to the floweriest 
wreath of medizval story. In vain. The 
prejudices instilled in childhood, how- 
ever unreasonable, are more lasting than 
many of us imagine, and Mark Little 
was still a very young man. 

He reached his room hot and breath- 
less, and notin the very best of tempers. 

“What kept you, Mark? Your ador- 
ed one will be waiting. I’ve been here 
this half-hour, and here’s the watch,” 
was Charley’s greeting as he entered. 

He made no answer, but proceeded 
with his hasty and necessarily limited 
toilet. Then, as he donned the watch, 
his friend tried again: 

“What’s the matter with you? You 
seem out of sorts?” 

“T hada hard run of it—and even now 
I’m precious late,” he added, glancing at 
the newly acquired time-piece. “ By-by, 
old boy; many thanks for the trouble 
you’ve taken.” And in a few minutes 
he was bowling along toward Golden 
Square in a Hansom, sublimely indiffer- 
ent to the inroad which that vehicle’s 
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legal fare would make in his last half- 
crown. 

Is it worth noticing that Mark had 
been less communicative to his friend on 
the subject of “tights and spangles” 
than he had been a few hours before on 
that of “tobacco and sugar ?” 

Dolores Espinosa was a fine woman ; 
at least so Mark thought that evening, 
and even from a merely zsthetic point 
of view he was no poor judge. Typi- 
cally Spanish, with all the charm which 
beautiful women of that race possess, it 
was little wonder if a speculative young 
man, moderate in nothing less than in 
his chateaux @ Espagne, should have 
made her the goddess of his airy palace, 
even without the more solid attractions 
of tobacco and sugar. He made himself 
very agreeable that evening, and flirted 
atrociously with the not unwilling beau- 
ty, yet he made his excuses as early 
as he decently could, and withdrew. 
His host was astonished, the fair Dolo- 
res piqued, and Mark, with a savoir 
vivre which did him infinite credit, en- 
deavored to atone for his recreancy with 
a tender pressure of the hand. Wheth- 
er this was returned or not, deponent 
saith not. And where did he go then? 
Straight to the Strand, and across the 
river, diminishing his resources further 
by paying one half-penny for crossing 
the foot-bridge behind the Charing Cross 
terminus! He stopped a moment at the 
centre, and gazed down the long vista of 
lighted water—one of the finest night- 
scenes in the world—and then, gaining 
the Surrey side, made the best of his 
way to the Accordion Theatre. 

The people were coming out as he 
reached it, but he passed on and took 
his stand in the shadow, close to the 
stage door. The audience was nothing 
to him, neither was the play. He knew 
what he was waiting for, and stood very 
patiently. 

The theatre was not a very aristo- 
cratic one; Mark could not help admit- 
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ting that, as he waited. The patrons 
seemed mostly coster-mongers and coal- 
heavers, with a slight sprinkling of cab- 
men. The locality was scarcely one in 
which you could expect to find a temple 
of the legitimate drama. “What on 
earth do such people want with a thea- 
tre?” thought Mark; and then he shifted 
himself to the other foot by way of rest- 
ing a little, and hummed an opera air. 

Presently he found he was no longer 
alone. A young gentleman, expensively 
“got up” in sealskin-trimmed overcoat, 
“fourteen-and-sixpenny gossamer,” and 
all the other etceteras of the London 
swell, was standing at the other side of 
the stage door, evidently also waiting for 
somebody. 

Mark did not care to be seen, and 
drew back farther into the shadow. He 
wondered who this fop was waiting for. 

Presently the door opened, and the 
young swell stepped forward. He ac- 
costed the person who opened it—who 
it was Mark could not see—and quite an 
animated discussion ensued. The door 
opened a little more widely, and the un- 
seen came forth. 

“T won’t have you following me, sir; 
I don’t want you to see me home. If 
you don’t go away I'll call a policeman.” 
All this very petulantly spoken, and in 
a voice which, though trembling on the 
verge of tears, Mark recognized imme- 
diately. He stepped forward. 

“O, Mr. Little! you’ll protect me. He 
will keep following me, and I don’t want 
him. Please tell him to go away.” 

Mark needed no second bidding, and 
proceeded to dismiss the intruder in no 
measured terms. The stranger struck 
him in the face with his cane. The rest 
of the interview passed very quickly. In 
a twinkling the “gossamer” was lying 
on one side of the alley- way and its 
quondam wearer on the other, and Mark 
was passing out into the broader street, 
with Jessie confidingly clinging to his 


arm. 
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“It seems as if you were always des- 
tfned to help me,” said she, glancing up 
into his face with an expression that 
made his impressible heart beat quicker; 
“but I hope you haven’t hurt that fel- 
low foo much.” 

“Not a bit more than he deserves,” 
answered Mark. “At any rate, it will 
be a lesson to him to leave you alone in 
future.” 

“I hope it will,’ answered Jessie, de- 
voutly. ‘O, you don’t know what a tor- 
ment he has been to me! I used posi- 
tively to be afraid to come out of the 
theatre.” 

Mark enjoyed the walk home im- 
mensely, and he and Jessie had advanced 
far in acquaintance, if not in intimacy, 
before it was over. Circumstances have 
much to do with the development of 
friendships, and still more with the 
progress of warmer feelings. Nothing 
of this entered Mark’s mind, or proba- 
bly Jessie’s either, but it is certain that 
when they parted at her door it was with 
the distinct understanding of a meeting 
on the morrow. Mark’s prejudice against 
the foot-lights was certainly dissipating, 
like the fog that evening, if not quite 
dispelled. 

Their meetings were very frequent in 
the next few weeks. He always saw 
her home from the theatre at night. “It 
would not do to have you exposed to 
that fellow’s insolence,” he would urge, 
and Jessie never remarked how well she 
had hitherto managed to take care of 
herself. Mark never abandoned his de- 
signs on the hand and fortune of the 
West Indian beauty. Visions of to- 
bacco and sugar still floated frequently 
before his mind’s eye, and formed a 
constant topic of conversation between 
himself and Charley Berresford ; but he 
never mentioned the little actress to the 
latter, any more than he thought of her 
in the same connection with Dolores. I 
believe he regarded his acquaintance 
with her as an innocent flirtation, a kill- 
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time device equally agreeable to both 
parties, and one that could never prove 
eventually troublesome to either. With 
Dolores his progress was most flatter- 
ing. Good-looking, clever, and enter- 
taining, he quickly engaged the girl’s 
fancy, if not her heart, and he certainly 
lost no opportunity of improving the oc- 
casion, and pressing on his suit to a 
successful issue. In this, at least, he 
was honest to himself, and did his best 
to realize the airy fabric which his fancy 
had built. About this time, too, he be- 
came unusually successful in his literary 
efforts, and his pecuniary affairs under- 
went a corresponding change for the 
better. He had always dabbled more 
or less in verse—chiefly amative effu- 
sions, as is the fashion of young men 
who have never experienced the grand 
passion—but now these efforts began to 
show some spirit, and to find favor with 
the magazine editors, and eventual ac- 
ceptance at their hands. It was strange, 
however, considering the ardor with 
which he was pressing his suit with Do- 
lores, that none of his verses dwelt on 
the deep dark eyes and raven hair which 
were the chief beauties of the fair Cuban. 
They rather recalled the sunny golden 
hair and blue eyes of Jessie. Perhaps 
Mark fancied they were tributes to a po- 
etic ideal; perhaps, and more probably, 
he never gave the matter a thought at 
all, but just wrote as he felt. They 
were portraits, however, whether he 
knew it or not. 

It was about a month after Mark’s 
first meeting with Jessie (she was now 
engaged for the Christmas pantomime 
at a West End theatre) that an event 
occurred which forced him to look more 
closely into his real intentions, and pre- 
cipitated a dénouement which from the 
first had been inevitable. It was simply 
wrought by that greatest of all mischief- 
makers, opportunity. He met Dolores 
one day. She was more warm in her 
manner than she had yet been; in fact, 
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gave him marked encouragement. They 
were alone, and a due sense of the mar- 
ket value of tobacco and sugar was up- 
permost in his mind. He proposed — 
not, perhaps, as warmly or with quite so 
much effusion as he might have done, 
but he proposed and was accepted. Then 
he half repented, but it was too late. So 
far as the young lady was concerned 
(and she gave him to understand that 
her dictum in such a matter would prob- 
ably be final with her indulgent father), 
she was his—his forever—tobacco, sug- 
ar, and all the graces of purse and per- 
son with which she was so liberally en- 
dowed. 

Mark dutifully went through half an 
hour of lover -like chat, but he was glad 
when it was over. He wanted to be 
alone, to think ; and when at length he 
hurried out, to pace and ponder at his 
leisure in the winter evening along the 
deserted walks of the Green Park, what 
was the vision that first confronted him ? 
Not the glorious love -laden eyes of the 
beautiful West Indian, not the life of 
ease and opulence which the events of 
that day had put within his reach: only 
the soft confiding face and slender grace- 
ful form of the little danseuse, Jessie 
Raymond. Now, for the first time, he 
felt how she had won her way to his 
heart; now, for the first time, he felt 
how impossible it would be to give her 
up. Life without Jessie! It would be a 
desert without an oasis, a sky without a 
fleck of blue, a cloud without the faintest 
edge of that silver lining which renders 
every lot tolerable. Dolores! What 
was she? Could she be to him what 
Jessie even now was? Perish the 
thought! She was proud, imperious ; 
she was—his affianced wife; and his 
wayward heart sunk like lead as it ac- 
knowledged the truth of his conscience’s 
unwelcome whisper. Poor weak Mark! 
He knew not what to do. He was too 
worldly, yet not worldly enough. He 
left the park with his mind still in a 
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chaos, and, through habit, mechanically 
directed his steps homeward. 

“Well, Mark, what cheer, my boy?” 
was Charley’s hearty greeting as he en- 
tered their room. Charley had not fail- 
ed to notice a change in his companion 
of late, but had accounted for it by sup- 
posing he was in love. A sagacious hy- 
pothesis enough in this case, though, as 
Charley applied it, erroneous in detail. 
Mark sat down by the fire without an- 
swering, and taking a pipe from the 
mantel proceeded to fill and light it sci- 
entifically. The other watched the op- 
eration without interruption, and, when 
it was concluded satisfactorily, returned 
to the charge. 

“ How goes it with /a de//a Dolores? 
How do you stand for the tobacco and 
sugar to-night?” 

“T am accepted,” said Mark, in the 
tone of one who might say, “The doc- 
tors have given me up.” 

“By Jove, old boy, allow me to con- 
gratulate you! You don’t know how 
pleased Iam. Heavens! what a lucky 
dog, though!” 

“Anything but that, Charley. I am 
the most perplexed, miserable cur alive. 
You don’t know how little would tempt 
me to blow my brains out.” 

“Why, how’s that? Anything gone 
wrong? Paterfamilias hasn’t had time 
to cut up rusty yet, and you say Do- 
lores ——” 

“You'll make me say, ‘Confound Do- 
lores!’ and that wouldn’t be right, es- 
pecially as I’m going to marry her. But 
if you want an explanation, Charley, you 
can come with me to-night —that is, if 
you’ve nothing better to do—and I'll 
give it to you.” 

“Tl go, my boy; but is it any harm to 
ask whither ?” 

“Only down town—to the V—— The- 
atre. We'll start as soon as we have 
had something to eat.” 

From which utilitarian observation it 
may be inferred that Master Mark was 
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not quite so far gone as has been hither- 
to supposed. 

“All right! I’m agreeable,” said 
Charley ; “though I must say I think the 
locality curiously chosen for the pur- 
pose of explanation.” 

It was a gala-night at the V——-; that 
is, for the little folk. The Christmas 
pantomime was there in all its glory, 
and pit and galleries were lined with 
little faces all aglow with excitement, 
and little eyes dancing in expectation 


-of the inimitable quizzicalities of clown 


and harlequin and the inevitable and ill- 
used policeman. In one of the front 
rows of the pit, gravely contrasting with 
the mirth and pleasure around them, sat 
Mark and Charley, with their eyes fixed 
on the stage, and their whole attention 
apparently absorbed by the evolutions 
of the ballet, who were just then going 
through some of their most intricate 
pirouettes. 

But, Mark, what can youdo? You 
never mean to——” and Charley finished 
his sentence with a long breath that was 
almost a whistle, as he removed his 
opera-glass from the pretty innocent 
face and sylph-like figure of Jessie and 
turned his attention to his companion. 

“TI scarcely know what I mean to do. 
O, Charley, it was only to-day I discov- 
ered it, and it has made me very, very 
wretched!” almost wailed Mark. 

“This can be nothing but the passing 
fancy for a pretty face, and yet to my 
taste she is not so pretty as Dolores. 
You can never throw yourself away by 
such a marriage, especially now when 
your prospects are so bright, and you 
are just beginning to make yourself a 
name in literature. And I think I know 
you too well, Mark, to fancy you would 
entertain other views toward the poor 
girl.” 

“T am half tempted to shoot myself,” 
ejaculated Mark savagely, and with such 
vehement emphasis that a stout old lady 
who occupied the next seat started round 
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and stared at him nervously. “Every 
man has a right to do what he will with 
his own, and surely my life is my own.” 

Charley was very grave as he answer- 
ed him. He had never heard the light- 
hearted Mark of former days speak in 
this strain, and it troubled and perplex- 
ed him. “Would you say that the cap- 
tain of a ship at sea, in charge of the 
lives of his passengers and the fortune 
of his employers, would be justified in 
taking his own life, through a shrinking 
from encountering the first difficulty that 
overtook him?” 

“The cases are not at all parallel,” 
said Mark. “I have no one to care 
about me.” 

“Excuse me. They are more nearly 
connected than you think. Here are 
two women —both of whom, I shrewdly 
suspect, think a great deal more of you 
than you deserve. Following out the 
analogy of the sea-captain, who is bound, 
if he can not save all, to save as many 
as he can, you are bound to pull as much 
of this unfortunate business out of the 
fire as possible. There,” he added, more 
lightly, “I have made you quite a speech, 
combining argument, simile, and exem- 
plification; so I want to hear no more 
nonsense from you. Watch the panto- 
mime.” 

“TI don’t care about the pantomimé 
Jessie won’t be out again till the trans- 
formation scene, and all this tomfoolery 
is nothing to me. I'd go out until then if 
I thought I could get my seat again.” 

They sat patiently through the long 
array of uncouth masks and gorgeous 
dresses which were hailed with such ex- 
quisite delizht by the little people around 
them. Mark did not attempt any further 
conversation, and Charley, who was both 
distressed and perplexed at what he had 
heard, sat thinking the matter out in his 
mind. He could arrive at nothing like 
a satisfactory conclusion. Mark’s obvi- 
ous duty and interests and his equally 
obvious inclinations appeared so direct- 
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ly at variance, that there seemed no pos- 
sible adjustment of the difficulty without 
the sacrifice of something that should 
be preserved. He could not endure the 
idea of his friend’s connecting himself 
fairly and above-board with a ballet-girl, 
and he shrunk from the contemplation 
in this case of a /éatson of any other de- 
scription. Though in general he enter- 
tained rather conventional ideas on these 
subjects, he was unconsciously impress- 
ed with the expression of confiding ih- 
nocence—almost pleading tenderness— 
which was one of the chief, though most 
subtile, charms of Jessie’s pretty face. 
Besides, Mark, though he had scarcely 
acknowledged it to himself, had evident- 
ly made up his mind to marry her—but 
there was Dolores. The subject was a 
tangled and not a pleasant one, and 
Charley gave it up with an impatient 
sigh. 

The curtain rose on the grand trans- 
formation scene, pronounced by all the 
papers to be a masterpiece of scenic 
art, and decidedly the best thing of its 
kind in London. As it was disclosed— 
a bewildering fairy-land of light, and 
sparkle, and tinsel, and muslin drapery— 
a roar of applause burst from the over- 
thronged pit and galleries, nor did the 
delight of the audience subside as its 
details were more fully unfolded. Shell- 
like boats, with fair nymph crews, glided 
over canvas lakes; varying lights chan- 
ged the scene to all imaginable colors, 
and on lofty pedestals stood gracefully 
balanced the prettiest girls of the ballet, 
attired in dresses of muslin fairly blaz- 
ing with (apparently) precious stones. 
On one of the foremost of these pedes- 
tals, with her eyes cast down, and her 
sweet face changing in the varying glow, 
stood Jessie Raymond. 

“Isn’t she lovely?” whispered Mark, 
and his companion nodded his head in 
assent. 

Suddenly the fairy scene was lighted 
with a radiance that cast into the shade 
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all previous combinations of light, and 
the audience hailed it with fresh ap- 
plause. But the cheers and stamping 
were almost instantaneously drowned in 
a wild cry of horror—“ The stage is on 
fire!’””— and the whole multitude were 
on their feet in a moment, and making 
for the door. 

It was too true. Some careless man- 
agement of the gas had ignited the in- 
flammable scenery, and even now the 
tall spirals of flame, like hungry serpents, 
were chasing each other up the painted 
screens, and licking the tall pedestals, 
each of which sustained a human being 
on its narrow summit. Charley glanced 
instinctively at the column on which Jes- 
sie had been standing. Horror of hor- 
rors! the unfortunate girl, evidently dis- 
tracted by terror, was in the act of leap- 
ing down on the burning stage. The 
height could not be less than fifteen feet. 
With a cry for help, he endeavored to 
gain the stage, but the crowd was too 
strong for him. He was forced with the 
stream, and all his strength and agility 
was required to keep his footing, for he 
well knew a fall would be certain death. 

It was some time before Charley 
Berresford could cast a glance behind 
him. His superior height gave him an 
advantage, and he saw the stage, now 
burning fiercely, and Mark—yes, Mark! 
—with Jessie in his arms, endeavoring 
‘ao make his way into the main stream 
from the orchestra, where he had been 
jammed by the side-eddies of the human 
torrent. It was impossible that he ever 
could make his way out, burdened as he 
was. What would not Charley have giv- 
en to be at his friend’s side at that mo- 
ment ?—but it was impossible. It would 
have been as practicable to swim up the 
Falls of Niagara as to force himself a 
single yard against that living cataract. 
He fought his way on, sullenly and si- 
lently, and with a heart heavy as lead 
with unacknowledged foreboding. 

The theatre had suffered little, much 
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less than had been anticipated, and the 
loss was fully covered by insurance. 
The management was, therefore, con- 
tent. In the rush of the panic-stricken 
crowd there were nine lives lost, besides 
an infinity of more or less serious casu- 
alties. But for this there was no one to 
blame. It was one of those fearful acci- 
dents which come at intervals to remind 
us of the precarious tenure of life. 

And Mark! He was found at the 
door, crushed and dead, with poor little 
Jessie’s lifeless body in his arms. His 
gallant conduct was remarked upon in 
the papers when they told the sad affair, 
and his early removal from the field of 
literature, “where he had already dis- 
tinguished himself,” was deplored, and 
then he was forgotten. Literature could 
do, and did, very well without him. In- 
deed, his fitful efforts in that direction 
had done little more than keep him in 
respectable starvation, and when he had 
a good chance of bettering his condition 
by a wealthy marriage, he —— well, if he 
had lived, I do not think he would have 
married Dolores. She is far off in the 
West Indies now, and perhaps has an 
occasional tear for the memory of her 
first love, for she never had reason to 
suspect his fealty. As to this I can give 
po information, for I have lost sight of 

er. I do not even know if she be mar- 
ried, or if she still wears the willow, but 
think it more than probable that some 
suitor, more fortunate than poor Mark 
Little, has secured the enviable posses- 
sion of lady, tobacco, and sugar. How- 
ever, 

**If she be not fair for me, 
What care I how fair she be?” 

Charley Berresford often thinks of his 
friend, and never without a shudder at 
his horrible fate, made even more im- 
pressive by their conversation that even- 
ing. Poor Mark! He had found strength 
in the midst of weakness. There had 
come a desperate yet a simple solution 
of his difficulty. ° 
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OLUMBIA RIVER, the Missis- 

sippi of the farthest West, the great 
thoroughfare of Oregon, has ever been 
regarded since the foundation of Asto- 
ria as a peculiarly interesting geograph- 
ical point in American frontier history. 
Explorers and observers have already 
made public many incidents and things 
of a local character, and left the field to 
be gleaned from somewhat bare. Rich 
handfuls still remain, however, and look- 
ing over an old note-book kept by some 
odd genius, who was evidently an ad- 
venturer in the land over twenty years 
ago, we find mention made of “Old Nig- 
ger Saul and the Callapooza.” 

Saul, it appears, was a son of Africa, 
who held the important position of cook 
on board the ship Peacock, one of the 
fleet of the United States Exploring 
Expedition, wrecked in the mouth of 
the Columbia, in 1841. The memoran- 
da state that, although the commander 
of the expedition provided ample means 
of transportation for his wrecked sea- 
men, Saul preferred to remain among 
the aborigines and the few White emi- 
grants who had taken up claims along 
the borders of the river; so that on the 
day of sailing of the brig Zhomas H. 
Perkins, Saul was missing from among 
his shipmates. Scarcely, however, had 
the vessel cleared the land before he 
made his appearance, accompanied by 
an Indian bride, decked out in all the 
gewgaw glories of her tribe. The charms 
of this swarthy belle, it is said, induced 
him to abandon sea-life, and abide in the 
country; and tradition has it, that not 
only was he the first of the African race 
to reside in the Territory, but that also, 
in the fullness of his heart, he took to 
himself a wife in nearly every Indian 
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village along the banks of the Columbia, 
and was always hailed with joyous whoop 
and yell by his savage friends whenever 
he chanced to land at an encampment in 
his frequent aquatic wanderings. In 
fact, he seems to have been a general 
favorite among Whites as well as Indi- 
ans, being possessed of some degree of 
shrewdness and a genial temper ; an ex- 
pansive grin was ever present on his 
broad jolly face, and nothing but re- 
spectful words ever escaped his lips 
when addressing his superiors. 

Though at the period we are writing of 
there was no legal protection for Blacks 
in the Territory, Saul had nothing to 
fear. With his aptness for picking upa 
language, he very soon spoke the jargon 
fluently, and many a marvelous tale was 
related to the listening hordes of natives 
who at times gathered about him. ‘“Sol- 
omon,” or “ Nig Saul” as he was some- 
times called, led a half-civilized, half- 
savage life for the first few years after 
coming on shore; sometimes living with 
the Indians, at other times with the 
Whites, when he would turn his atten- 
tion to piloting vessels on the Columbia, 
a knowledge of the channels having been 
acquired in his frequent wanderings with 
the Indians in their canoes. At other 
times, when Whites enough for a night’s 
revel could be assembled at any giv- 
en point along the river, Saul would 
manage to be present as fiddler. Thus 
he whiled away several years of half- 
vagrant life, sometimes existing for 
months, as the lawyers would say, 
“without any visible means of sup- 
port.” 

Whenever playing the part of mu- 
sician at a frolic, he was the happiest of 
mortals, and indulged in a generous 
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supply of the weed, as well as flowing 
drams of stimulants, evolving charming 
sounds from his violin, and such a sup- 
ply of tobacco-juice that the managers 
of those entertainments always provided 
a bucket or some receptacle of like ca- 
pacity for his use during the time of the 
performance. But what gives the sub- 
ject of our brief sketch notoriety is, that 
he commanded the schooner Ca//afoo- 
za, the first vessel built in the country 
that hoisted the American flag and plied 
permanently on the Columbia and its 
tributaries. We recollect him, in 1849, 
in charge of his craft, filled with all the 
importance inherent in Negro character. 
Below the medium height, round shoul- 
dered, with a full face, the blackness of 
which contrasted widely with the Indi- 
ans about him, he was clothed in a 
miner’s gray woolen shirt and blue dun- 
garee trousers—evidently a remnant of 
clothing from the Government ship Pea- 
cock—the ample legs of which were much 
the largest at the bottom and nearly cov- 
ered his bare feet. On his head, cant- 
ed to one side, rested a broad-brimmed 
slouched hat, which completed his attire. 
The Cad/apooza was a stanch craft, that 
could boast of more wood in her build 
than is ordinarily used in constructing a 
vessel of twice her size. The original 
design of this piece of naval architecture 
was for a horse ferry-boat, to accommo- 
date man or beast that might desire to 
cross the Willamette near Oregon City, 
at which place, it appears by record, the 
vessel sprung into existence. Her rig 
was a cross between that of a Chinese 
junk and that of a fore-and-aft schooner. 
Her cabin was airy, if not spacious, and 
her hold was well ventilated, as the space 
between the masts was not decked over 
—a shrewd contrivance of the builder to 
accommodate bulky freight or numerous 
passengers. Rope and canvas seemed 
to be all that had to be procured abroad 
to put her in efficient sailing trim. Al- 
though anchors are usually made of 
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iron, Captain Saul and his enterprising 
owner supplied the vessel with this in- 
dispensable part of her ground-tackle by 
combining the crotch of a tree, a huge 
oblong stone, and a crooked root or 
trunk of some hard tough sapling. The 
Callapooza, when completed, was, on 
the whole, bluff- bowed, flat-bottomed, 
with an abrupt stern, and possessed the 
safety and fleetness of the ancient ark. 

The employment of this floating pio- 
neer was as varied as that of her master 
had been; sometimes taking a load of 
household furniture, and families from 
grandparents down to swaddling infants 
intent on seeking the “land of prom- 
ise,” somewhere on the Pacific Coast— 
somewhere perhaps in Oregon or Wash- 
ington Territory; “if not, it must have 
been in California, sure.” 

Nor were these voyages without their 
pleasures. Saul was gifted in Negro 
sayings, was ever ready to accept a “fid’’ 
of tobacco, or a cut of the weed sufficient 
to “load” his pipe, or a glass of “old 
rye,” or anything else of a stimulating 
nature. <A few presents of this kind 
would bring out his fiddle whenever the 
vessel was at anchor or drifting in the 
calm sunlight down the rapid river. 
Sometimes the passengers would pre- 
vail on him to anchor close to the bank 
and convey them in the tiny canoe (in 
lieu of a yawl) to the shore, where they 
would camp for the night. On these oc- 
casions the great anxiety of the party 
would be to get sufficient covering for 
Saul and his fiddle to prevent the dew 
from stretching the strings. The sod 
served as the floor of a dancing-hall, and 
by the light of a camp-fire or of a large 
moon the sports were kept up untii a 
late hour; or, if deprived of these, Saul 
would come out with some of his sea- 
yarns, which were sure to be full of zest, 
if urged on by an extra glass. 

At other times the produce of the 
country was transported to the different 
embryo towns along the river, or to Fort 
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Vancouver, the principal trading-post of 
the Hudson’s Bay Company, where the 
first emigrants from the Eastern States 
obtained, in a great measure, their nec- 
essary supplies, usually giving in return 
wheat or cattle. Saul often remarked 
that he liked the trade, “’cept der cattle 
business.” 

“ And what is the matter with that?” 
asked an inquisitive Rhode Islander, on 
hearing Saul’s statement. 

“Der fac’ is,” said Saul, “you takes 
your wessel ’longside der bank, an’ you 
lays a flatform from der shore to der 
craf; den you drive dem bullocks down, 
but dey won’t come "board nohow, and 
all der way you kin ’swade de critters to 
come is to twist dere tails up till dey roar, 
an’ den, dog me, ef dey won’t go fur a 
darky quicker nur a White man, ebery 
time. O! you can’t tell me; I’m been 


trabbeled a good deal in my time.” 
Now and then the Ca//apooza trans- 
ported Indians and half-breeds, together 


with wood, lumber, and salmon; or, may- 
hap, some strolling adventurer, with a 
wagonful of family—never happy except 
when on the move—employed Saul and 
his craft to ferry them across some wa- 
ter-course, too deep for fording. Thus 
our sable character of posthumous note 
passed a portion of his life, after aban- 
doning the more adventurous career of 
an ocean sailor; and his unwieldy ves- 
sel, which, in his own eyes, was nearly 
faultless, after years of constant employ- 
ment at last “laid her bones” on the 
pebbly shore near the water-front of As- 
toria, that oldest American settlement 
in Oregon, which is so near the Colum- 
bia’s mouth that the dismal note of the 
waves is distinctly heard when a storm 
is brewing, and long after the winds are 
lulled at the close of a hard gale. 

Poor old Saul, like a faithful adherent 
to the object he loved so well—his float- 
ing home for years—vowed in his mind 
never to tempt the perilous deep again, 
or ply a craft on the turbulent waters of 
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the river. And not far distant from the 
site of the wreck, in a dark glen shut out 
from the busy town by the dense forest, 
he built himself a rude cabin, of humble 
proportions, and cleared a small patch 
of ground, where some hardy vegetables 
were grown, that needed but little of the 
sun’s warming rays to bring them to ma- 
turity. Here he lived in seclusion, much 
of the time with a cat and a worthless 
cur as his only companions. His nu- 
merous wives cared but little about him 
in the days of his adversity ; occasional- 
ly one would join him with all the man- 
ifestations of her former affection, but as 
Saul had a great love for drink and nev- 
er liked to drink alone, his willing squaw 
frequently joined with him in his pota- 
tions; then an extra dose of the “strong 
water” imbibed by either was very sure 
to cause a quarrel and a separation. To 
change the scene, he would manage to 
get up and down the Columbia, either 
by ship, boat, or canoe, as a kind of pas- 
time to while away the grief caused by 
his domestic troubles. In this manner 
he passed the last years of his life. 

On making inquiries of several of the 
early settlers if they knew what became 
of old Saul, an indefinite reply was al- 
ways given. One would say: “Old 
Saul? Ah! I remember—old Saul of 
the Callapooza. He got thrashed once 
down to Clatsop; but I don’t know 
where he died. I guess, though, some- 
where between the mouth of the river 
and Kathalamet Bay.” Another said: 
“T knowed Saul in ’47. He undertook 
to pilot a ship an’ got her aground, an’ 
they was gwine to throw him overboard.” 
A third affirmed he knew old Saul well: 
“A good old darky Saul was, you bet. 
He could jest play a good tune on his 
fiddle, an’ keep number-one time with his 
big feet, an’ he’d drink all the chain- 
lightnin’ he could git; but I don’t know 
jestly where he died, though I reckon 
somewhere ’tween here an’ the mouth 
o’ the Willamette.” An old Indian chief 
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was then resorted to, who replied: “Mar- 
wit-ka,nika cumtux Saul. Yaka halo, 
halo; yaka memiluce Kathalamet il- 
lihe” — meaning that “Saul was gone, 
gone; he had died and was buried some- 
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where about the shores of Kathalamet 
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Bay” —a wide place in the Columbia, 


about twenty miles from its mouth, de- 
nominated a bay by the early explorers. 


Hic jacet Nig Saul, 





CHAPTER III. 

\ i 7 E went much to the Knox’s after 
«this. Ma was pleased at our in- 
timacy with “the most respectable” 
(“richest,” she meant to say) family in 
the townland; while father, although he 
had heard, as a “ruling elder” of the 
church, grave doubts expressed in the 
“session” regarding the orthodoxy of 
old Jamie Knox, did not, considering the 
extent of the Den farm, its nearness to 
his own, the probability of a big slice of 
it going to Miss Knox’s dower, and the 
possibility of one of his sons securing 
her hand—father did not, as I heard 
him tell ma, think himself “boonden tae 
hinner the bairns frae gangin’ their ain 
gate; the mair as, gin the auld seener 
disna fash himself unco muckle aboot 
releegion, he hasna monie mair years to 
leeve, an’ maun soon scunner at his in- 
eequity—gin he be ain o’ the elect avaw; 
and gin he be na——Atweel, atweel! it'll 
na be for us to torment a puir bodie sae 
near his ain troubles at the Lord’s han’.” 
A remarkable man surely was old 
Jamie Knox, inheritor of a farm and 
fortune he had never taken much inter- 
est in, late married, and soon a widower. 
If his daughter had whirled like a por- 
tentous comet over my horizon, trailing 
after her far-darting luminous clouds, 
potential of incalculable frenzies that 
might be named emotion or passion, 
hither I had at last wandered into the 
influence of a fixed star, whose fasci- 
nating and kindly, if frosty, rays owed 
their existence only to serene sources 
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of knowledge and wisdom. The old 
man took to my reticent slow ways from 
the first ; he made me free of his library, 
one of the few I have ever seen in Ul- 
ster worthy the name, and one which was 
to him and soon became to me the dear- 
est spot in the world. It was along low 
addition to the house, full of little win- 
dows on both sides, looking out into 
the old orchard, with a great hearth half- 
way down the room, and two doors quite 
close together, one opening into the 
main building, the other into the orchard. 

Mr. Knox was a tall, somewhat gaunt 
man, whose head, bent thoughtfully down 
in walking, gave to his otherwise straight 
figure a slight stoop. That head was 
very noticeable and even attractive when 
lifted and animated in speaking or hear- 
ing: level steady lips; chin hidden by a 
short beard, nearly white, like his still 
abundant hair; straight nose; a rather 
high forehead, and under the heavy 
brows of it eyes over whose deep gray 
light time and study had brought no 
shadow of dimness nor need of glasses 
to strengthen or protect. 

We had known each other for a year, 
It was full autumn again —the autumn 
after that first memorable expedition 
into the Wilde. It was a glorious day, 
sparkling full of yellow sunshine, of the 
twittering of birds, of the swish of mow- 
ers’ scythes, of the fragrance of blossoms 
and ripening fruit and clover and mown 
grain, mixed with the subtile heavy odor 
of red and white poppies. Harry and 


Ady and Mary were out with the reap- 
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ers, riding from field to field; their 
shouts and merry laughter came faintly 
to us from time to time through the open 
windows, borne in by faint puffs of wind 
with butterflies and bees and certain swift 
noiseless swallows that built in the broad 
chimney. 

“Ts it not a pleasant enough world to 
live in?” he said (speaking as fair En- 
glish, ma used to say, as if he had been 
born and bred in her father’s house), 
striking his flint and steel together with 
aclick that roused me froma reading rev- 
erie,-and setting the lighted tinder to his 
heavy German pipe. “Turn that book 
over, and tell me what part you would 
like to play in this pleasant world.” 

“They want to make a preacher of me, 
like that stupid Dr. Leitham, but I wont 
be it. I’ll be a philosopher, and read 
books all the time, and think and know 
everything, and——” 

A low pleased laugh interrupted me, 
and the gray eyes fell amusedly on my 
flushed face. “It is a wide profession 


you choose, and as it will embrace it 
need hardly interfere with your theology; 
you will have enough to do at any rate. 
Do you think you will find it pleasant?” 


I was not sure about that. I had 
good reason to think that Mary prefer- 
red Ady to me—how could she help it, 
indeed? I could not bring myself to 
make first advances even to a girl. 
Pleasant! No: I had decided in view of 
all the circumstances to do without 
pleasure —to be a stoic in fact, and 
feed my heart on pure ether, or at best 
on manna, in a desert of proud and lone- 
ly freedom, rather than enjoy the flesh- 
pots of a shameful bondage in any fem- 
inine Egypt. 

Part of this I said in my hesitating 
and disjointed but stubborn and deter- 
mined fashion, while the smile died 
away by degrees from the lips set to the 
old black pipe-stem. “That turn of 
mind, Daniel, wearing down into a fixed 
rut, as I have noticed it to be ever since 
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I have known you, is, even if it be an 
affectation or a delusion, something sad 
for the time being and ominous for the 
future. All asceticism, all renouncing 
of the innocent pleasures for which one’s 
body or mind is fitted, only differs in de- 
gree from the mutilation and paralyzing 
of their own limbs by fakirs and medi- 
cine-men and Baal priests in general. 
There are cases, indeed, where the right 
eye or the right hand becomes incurably 
depraved or diseased, and guilty of cap- 
ital treason against the supreme soul, 
when it becomes necessary to inflict cap- 
ital punishment upon the guilty member 
—such an indictment and such a punish- 
ment Lucretius drew up and executed, 
wisely or not, against his whole body; 
but as a general rule such high - handed 
proceedings amount to simple ghastly 
mayhem or murder. I am an old man 
now, .and have found, with your preach- 
er, ‘that it is good and comely for one 
to eat and to drink, and to enjoy the 
good of all his labor that he taketh un- 
der the sun all the days of his life which 
God giveth him: for it is his portion.’ 
“Do not think that there is here meant 
to be inculcated the indulgence of every 
momentary gratification without regard 
to its consequences. Such manner of 
letting each day provide for itself is but 
to provide for the morrow such a dower 
of care and regret as many, many days 
of bitter penance and retroactive toil may 
not suffice to relieve; for, so far as we 
see and know or can by induction arrive 
at the physical and spiritual laws of this 
universe, no crime against them, com- 
mitted wittingly or unwittingly, can hope 
for any pardon or remission. The age 
of miracles is past, No redeemer any 
more walks the earth. For every sin 
against soul or body that we or our 
fathers have sinned, we or our descend- 
ants shall suffer, an eye for an eye and 
a tooth for a tooth, diseased limb or dis- 
eased mind. You are in danger of de- 
spising the body and its pleasures, of 
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laying at the door of what you would 
probably call ‘the weak flesh’ all sin— 
thereby, as St. Augustine, I think, says, 
‘making the fleshless devil sinless.’ Be- 
lieve me, that for every sin the flesh has 
sinned against the soul, the soul has, 
under some baleful ascetic star, sinned 
seven times against the body. Beware 
of erring in either extreme; find out by 
your reason and conscience, and such 
other guides as you believe in, the just 
medium between pleasure and excess; 
grave on your heart such laws of the 
action of matter and spirit as may ap- 
ply to you, and keep them. Say you 
can not find them out: then God help 
you! for, if He exists, they are His 
laws; and at any rate sey exist, patent 
to open eyes, and He can not—or, 
what is the same thing to us, does not 
on this earth—pardon their infringe- 
ment. Whatever the past may have 
been, however miracles may once have 
modified the laws of habit and inherit- 
ance, for us and our children the sen- 
tence holds to soul and body with hooks 
of steel: ‘He that is unjust, let him be 
unjust still; and he which is filthy, let 
him be filthy still; and he that is right- 
eous, let him be righteous still.’ It is 


true, indeed, that with time and cross- 
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breeding the Ethiopian may change his 
skin and the leopard his spots; evo- 
lution, selection of the best, and repres- 
sion of the worst, will do wonders in 
centuries; but for all practical and im- 
mediate purposes every vine we plant 
will only produce grapes and every this- 
tle prickles.” 

I sat silent and thoughtful. It was a 
new way of looking at things for me, 
who had always been taught to suppose 
that my faults could be at any moment 
done away with and atoned for by a re- 
pentance, and that pretty much any 
mountain of consummation and conse- 
quence might be moved by a prayer. I 
was well accustomed to follow his pecul- 
iar mode of thought and fashion of ‘ex- 
pression; a mode and fashion so well 
suited to the roundabout turn of my own 
mind, that, boy as I was, nothing could 
have been more effective. I rose to go 
home; I wanted to go over the reason- 
ing alone. 

“You had better, I think,” the old 
man continued, reflectively, “tell your 
father that you will be ready to go to 
college by next November, as he wish- 
es. What classics you still need we can 
‘make up’ in the meantime.” And I 
passed out. 











HE cultivation of character is, or 
should be, the chief concern of 
life. Conditions for growth, expansion, 
and development are what should be 
most earnestly sought, and eagerly cov- 
eted. We are too apt to forget that 
there is a system of devolution, as well 
as of evolution; that there is a developing 
downward, as well as upward. Every 
man owes it to God and the world to 
make the most of himself; and every 
woman is in duty bound to cultivate ev- 
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ery gift and grace with which she is en- 
dowed. No limit should bound attain- 
ment but the limit of one’s own pains- 
takjng. 

Is society, as constituted at present, 
favorable to such development? At all 
events, might there not be substantial 
improvements suggested? Might we 
not, with wholesome advantage, return 
to the higher and more elevating joys of 
the refined conversazione, which has so 
largely given place to “the tyranny of 
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toes?” Not that the latter graceful and 
inspiriting diversion should be abolish- 
ed, but only made to yield gentle hospi- 
tality to its queenly consort. A premi- 
um on heels involves a discount on 
heads, while a fair valuation of each ar- 
gues a healthy condition. 

In the days of the Round Table, a 
keen, sententious writer defined society 
to be “an aggregation of all that is best, 
or that deems itself best in the commu- 
nity, united in the potent freemasonry of 
idleness, to pursue a protean phantom 
of impossible delight; a close corpora- 
tion with a funded capital of selfishness, 
for the cultivation of folly and the abo- 
lition of time; a co-operative union for 
the attainment of the greatest amount 
of happiness with the least possible out- 
lay of trouble; a kingdom with an un- 
written constitution called etiquette, with 
an unwritten history whose chapters are 
on dits, with walls of invisible adamant, 
with a tailor and a modiste for its king 
and queen; a world whose only traffic 
is in pleasure, where compliments are 
current coin, where manners pass for 
virtues, and vulgarity is the only crime 
—this gives but a vague notion of the 
familiar abstraction we call society.” 

There is less of satire than truth in 
the vivid portrait; and while utilitarian- 
ism and asceticism are even more to be 
deprecated, there is a happy mean equal- 
ly distant from all three which we do not 
yet despair of attaining. The serener 
pleasures of exalted friendships will 
eventually solve the knotty problem. 
There are those who can not compre- 
hend the divineness of a genuine friend- 
ship, even when existing between per- 
sons of the same sex; much less when 
it exists between man and woman, un- 
linked by family ties. They are then no 
longer friends, but lovers. Strict in- 
quisition must be had upon all such fel- 
lowships ; they can only exist upon tacit 
condition of decorous reserve in expres- 
sion, prim precision of demeanor, and 
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rigorous restraint of thought and action. 
There is a conscious, uneasy thraldom 
in all this, which is abhorrent to stead- 
fast souls. ‘To the pure all things are 
pure,” and that which we do not under- 
stand we are ever wont to condemn. 
To make a full and perfect friendship, 
there must be harmony of taste, feeling, 
and aspiration; the natures must match 
each other in every faculty. There is 
such a thing as kinship in this regard, 
apart from that tenderer sentiment which 
we call love. It is said of Madame Ré- 
camier, that “she brought the art of 
friendship to perfection ;” yet, to many, 
the friendships of which hers is a type 
are an enigma and an offense, and those 
who venture upon them invite the ven- 
omous darts of envy and uncharitable- 
ness. In the election of its companion- 
ships, the soul is dominated by laws all 
its own. In every perfect friendship 
there is honest comradeship of spirit — 
a kind of duality in unity. The surest 
guarantees for the perpetuity and advan- 
tage of such friendships are education, 
culture, character, and moral worth. 
The light and frivolous, the double- 
dealing and profane, have neither need 
nor claim in grave companionships. 
The terrible punishment of saying noth- 
ing aloud should not be visited upon 
tongues attuned to nobler things. There 
are those whose garrulousness is in the 
inverse ratio to their common sense, 
and it is fortunate that an all-wise Prov- 
idence has provided kinship for all such, 
that the harmony of things eternal be 
not disturbed by their plenitude of ut- 
terance. We see the opposite of these 
—souls all astir after truth and light. 
To find a revealer, an interpreter, a 
helper, is to them the richest dower of 
life. To find some one who can proffer 
a satisfactory “because” to their end- 
less “why,” is a serene and perfect joy. 
The quick intuition and eager question- 
ing are matched by the patient research 
and profound reflection of the newly 
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discovered helper, and there is an un- 
derstood sympathy between such souls. 
This species of mind-grafting insures 
richest fruitage. 

There are, it is true, deep, brooding 
natures, with a touch of asceticism in 
them, given to introspective tendencies, 
who are wont to resolve their perplexi- 
ties in the crucible of solitude. They 
thread with soft and lonesome tread the 
mystic ways of thought and feeling, and 
finally shrink and shrivel under the de- 
bilitating atmosphere of self-isolation. 
The healthful soul, in its activities, pants 
for companionship. There must be con- 
tact, there must be the friction of fellow- 
thought, in order to development. Fire 
can not feed itself; there must be whole- 
some nourishment for the mental and 
the spiritual of our complex nature, or 
the vestal part will wax law and dim. 
We must look upon life and its possi- 
bilities with an eye that has kept eager 
watch over the best conditions of growth 
and development. If one is prepared 
for growth, outward circumstances and 
fellowships are helpers. Many an aspi- 
ration dies and makes no sign, simply 
from the lack of timely aid and encour- 
agement. Misunderstood and misinter- 
preted, native inspiration locks itself up 
from the taunts of men, and waits, sick 
with hope deferred, its teeming possi- 
bilities until disenthralled of clay. 

These helpers and inspirers are not 
always to be found among the coterie of 
friends of one’s own sex. There may 
chance to be none of that charmed cir- 
cle who possesses the subtle power of 
ministry to our highest demands and 
necessities. The soul has reasons of 
its own, for which it is not answerable 
at any tribunal of dialectics. There are 
women with strongly outlined character, 
of zsthetic tastes, and lofty endeavor, 
who feel the fetters of a clogging arti- 
ficiality in the conventional routine of 
their feminine acquaintances in general. 
Such a woman must find her deepest 
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friendships among those who most sym- 
pathize with her in her aspiration after 
knowledge, and who can best minister 
to her in the struggle after truth. If 
she fail to find these among those of 
her own sex, she has a right and title— 
birth-given and sacred —iv aid and en- 
couragement from masculine mind. Cul- 
pable beyond expression is that man or 
woman, who, by abuse of such friendly 
interchange, shall imperil the privilege, 
or invite the suspicious scrutiny of a 
too-eager faction upon the loftiest and 
purest of earthly pleasures—a full and 
well-adjusted friendship. Pitiful and 
perfidious, indeed, is that observer who 
would distort an unstudied and uncon- 
scious frankness of spirit - converse into 
unwonted familiarity. Honi soit gui 
mal y pense! 

It is a fact to be deplored that so large 
a proportion of both sexes is so wrap- 
ped up in the trivialities that minister to 
mere momentary enjoyment, as to im- 
peril solid and final attainment. More 
especially true, we reluctantly admit, is 
this of women. For the most part, they 
are too easily satisfied with a partial and 
fragmentary cultivation of their being, 
and so defraud life of its worthiness, 
amplitude, and elevation. Pretty inan- 
ities take the place of substantial ac- 
quirements, and, with no high aims or 
exalted purposes, what wonder that so 
many become victims to feminine follies, 
or drift into a state of fatuous and chron- 
ic ennui? With an uneasy conscious- 
ness of deficiencies which might have 
been remedied, and a self-imposed pov- 
erty of soul that should have been avert- 
ed, what wonder there is such woful 
dearth of marital fellowship and felicity ? 
What wonder that so many wives, who 
start in life abreast their husbands, in 
the full tide of delicious companionship, 
so soon fall out by the way, find them- 
selves distanced in the race, and bereft 
of soul-partnership? And so it comes 
to pass that a blight overshadows two 
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lives, and an ever- widening gulf hope- 
lessly sunders two doomed to a baleful 
contiguity, inducing even those most pa- 
tient reverently to cry out, “ What man 
hath joined together, let God put asun- 
der!” 

Then, again, we see women of the 
finest fibre, tender, loving, and faithful, 
linked by some strange law of contrast 
to peevish, petulant, and perverse men, 
with palates more sensitive than their 
hearts, speedily transformed from ador- 
ing suitors into petty autocrats, who be- 
lieve that woman has no loftier mission 
than hot muffins, immaculate shirt-fronts, 
and family mending. And if, in abject 
obedience to an absolute idea of wifely 
subjectivity, she be unwise enough to 
become the slave of her husband, she 
shall be rewarded for her self-abase- 
ment in the assurance of his unbound- 
ed admiration for some other woman, of 
more self-assertive exhilarating fresh- 
ness and softer daintier palms. It isa 


grave question where wifely sacrifice ends 


and where slavish servitude begins. If 
love be reciprocal and real, there will be 
little debatable ground. There is a di- 
vine covenant of body, soul, and spirit, 
that makes all interests mutual, all pleas- 
ures and attainments a joint stock. 
Woman’s life is too often hedged about 
with a surplusage of care, that shuts out 
all the higher joys which spring from 
self-help and activity; she lies upon the 
lees until all the subtiler graces of mind 
and heart evaporate. Like a languid, 
obstructed rivulet, existence wears on, 
lacking even the necessary strength and 
impetus to carry off the slum and dé- 
éris that more or less invade every life. 
Marriage is perhaps deemed the u/tima 
thule of existence, over whose forlorn 
portal is engraved the immitigable sen- 
tence, “ Let her who enters here, leave 
hope behind.” With a hopelessness 
born of despair, the victim settles back 
into mute dejection, and, like a plaster- 
cast, hardens and congeals—all further 
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effort after beauty and perfectibility for- 
ever abandoned. We believe that in 
friendship, pure and exalted, is to be 
found a comfort and recompense in such 
bereavements, an antidote for such slow 
poisons. 

Friendship of the noblest type is love 
refined of its dross, clarified and ethe- 
realized; it is unselfish, constant, self- 
forgetting. In its devotion it disdains 
itself, and in calamity it is as inflexible 
as adamant. The counsel of the old- 
fashioned Bible in regard to friendship 
has never been transcended by any 
modern philosophy—‘“ A man that hath 
friends must show himself friendly” — 
and had the Scriptures been compiled 
in the age of woman, there would, doubt- 
less, have been given many a substantial 
hint to her on the same subject. 

In the matter of shaping or molding 
friendships, there is much unnecessary 
planning and plotting. There is a mys- 
terious indefinable drawing that enters 
into this matter, defiant alike of precon- 
certed purpose and proffered service. 
Soul answers to soul with an emphasis 
not to be misunderstood, and not easily 
resisted. Like the union of different 
chemical elements, with a kind of in- 
stinct of fitness they combine because 
immutable laws so order it. There is 
an inspiration in it, a sort of celestial 
reason. There is no critical analysis 
about it—the soul speaks, and it is done; 
the spirit commands, and it stands fast. 
We may examine afterward for reasons, 
if we will, and may find that similarity 
of tastes and pursuits, innate sympathy, 
common attainments, oneness of aspira- 
tion and aim, may seem to be the con- 
ditions of harmony; but the fact itself 
stands forth bold and intrepid, unmoved 
alike by inspection or speculation. 

We see women of commanding genius, 
like Madame de Staél, Madame Réca- 
mier, Madame Necker, and Margaret 
Fuller, finding their companionship for 
the most part among the gifted of the 
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opposite sex. Minds laden with such 
wealth of treasure needed deep waters 
on which to launch their argosies. And 
even with the warm friendship of such 
regal minds as Talleyrand and Benjamin 
Constant—courted by the most brilliant 
of intellects, and admired by a host of 
cherished and notable friends—it is said 
that Madame de Staél found much want- 
ing, had still in large measure to live 
the inner life alone. There is a con- 
scious isolation, a spirit of aloneness, 
that pants after larger life and fuller fel- 
lowship. 
“ Because the few with signal virtue crowned, 
The heights and pinnacles of human mind, 
Sadder and wearier than the rest are found, 
Wish not thy soul less wise or less refined. 
* * * * * . * * 
They know man doth not live by joy alone, 
But by the presence of the power of God.” 
There is no solitude like soul -soli- 
tude. Often to be with the multitude 
is to be most alone; and sometimes to 
be most alone is to enjoy the divinest 
fellowship. Friendships, the most sa- 
cred and helpful, do not make contact 
an absolute condition of communion or 
ministration. The subtile law of sym- 
pathy defies distance; it permits con- 
scious fellowship in the most abject iso- 
lation, and evokes the glad and grate- 
ful response, “Yet, I am not alone.” 
There are friendships, regal and rare, 
begotten of communion with authors, 
never to be mutually recognized, or re- 
warded in the flesh; yet, there have 
been soul-contact and recognition, and 
the heart, in the thrilling sense of new- 
found companionship, involuntarily cries 
out: “Somebody hath touched me!” 
Soul reaches soul in magnetic sympathy, 
quite independent of physical interposi- 
tion; and no letters of introduction are 
needed to insure welcome and hospi- 
tality. Books smile, salute, and frater- 
nize; they are courteous, urbane, affa- 
ble, friendly, or fascinating, as the case 
may be. Their companionship is no 
myth or figure of speech, and their 
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friendships have emancipated many a 
soul from the thraldom of chill and bit- 
ter loneliness. So viewed, how sacred 
is the mission of every printed page! 
Shall it carry health and healing, cour- 
age and sustenance, light and melody, 
hope and aspiration; or, shall fever or 
apathy and gloom distill and drop from 
its noxious sentiments and fancies? 
Happy they, who with voice or pen lu- 
bricate the jarring wheels of life by 
kindly interchange of generous word or 
helpful message!—who, casting aside 
with generous gesture all selfish consid- 
erations, awaken, by the concords of 
their own nature, music in the hearts of 
others, until even the prodigal in his ex- 
ile shall catch the far-off melody of the 
home-song, and turn repentant footsteps 
thither. 

A trustful friendship will not lack a 
friendship that is trustworthy in return 
—-it reproduces itself. But shall he who 
boasts of having lost all faith in man 
expect to find fidelity in friendship? 
Because there is so much of the tattered 
paper-currency order of friendship, that 
so soon becomes irredeemable and val- 
ueless, shall we disdain the garnered 
gold, scarce though it be? Life to be 
rich and fertile must be reinforced with 
friendship. It is the sap that preserves 
from blight and withering; it is the sun- 
shine that beckons on the blossoming 
and fruitage ; it is the starlight dew that 
perfumes life with sweetness, and be- 
sprinkles it with splendor; it is the mu- 
sic-tide that sweeps the soul, scattering 
treasures ; it is the victorious and bless- 
ed leader of integrity’s forlorn hope; it 
is the potent alchemy that transmutes 
failure into success; it is the hidden 
manna that nourishes when all other 
sustenance fails; it is the voice that 
speaks to hopes all dead, “Because I 
live ye shall live also!” For the lofti- 
est friendships have no commercial ele- 
ment in them; they are founded on dis- 
interestedness and sacrifice. They nei- 
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ther expect nor desire a return for gift 
or service. Amid the tireless breaking 
of the billows on the shores of experi- 
ence, there is no surer anchorage than 
a friendship that beareth all things, be- 
lieveth all things, hopeth all things. 

There are friendships, it is true, that 
are but copartnerships for evil, joint- 
stock associations for vicious indulgence; 
but it is a great misnomer to call such 
alliances by the name of friendship. 
Better that they should be known as 
confederacies for crime — mutual degra- 
dation societies. There is no real friend- 
ship where affection for its object does 
not underlie and inspire it; and fealty 
to such friendship draws upward, not 
downward. 

We plead, then, for larger, freer, and 
purer friendships. Let them be deep- 
ened, and broadened, and strengthened ! 
Let men and women learn to live more 
in their sympathies —sympathies domi- 
nated in action by common sense and 
judgment, but sympathies warm, active, 
and potential. Let the soul, guileless 
and disenthralled, seek and elect its own 
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companions. Let men and women meet 
and mingle on the loftiest plane of human 
converse. Society need not fear the re- 
sults of such freedom—freedom in the 
arena of high and noble duties. The 
danger lies not here. It is in the lotus- 
land companionships of uncandid ser- 
vile souls that the peril lurks. Yet to 
put such souls under lock and key is 
not to make them trustworthy or virtu- 
ous; to keep them under a system of 
espionage is not to make them incor- 
ruptible or noble. Enforced allegiance 
pays but poorly; it is more fruitful of 
disaster than benefit. The abuse of a 
good thing is no argument for its dis- 
use. Let there be indeed anathema 
maranatha written over any soul that 
profanes by thought, or word, or deed, 
the sacred precincts of friendship; but 
let faith in true manhood and woman- 
hood be unshaken, and let the feeble 
clatter of suspicious minds fall all un- 
heeded on those who learn lessons of 
untold value from their life - fellowships, 
and find in pure friendships the pledge 
and prophecy of heaven! 





PAN AVENGED, 


Pan is avenged ! 


The fair dethronéd gods 


Whose awful wail, ‘Great Pan is dead,” proclaimed 
The victory of the dying Nazarene — 

The gods who, pale with fear and wonderment, 
Were stricken on a sudden from their seats— 

Who through the years have seen man slaughter man 
For the sweet sake of Pan’s great conqueror — 


Are all avenged. 


Their memory has been kept 


That men may tell their children how of old 
Their ancestors were strangely credulous ; 
They may go now—their places in the past 
Are needed for a mightier form than theirs. 


Pan is avenged! 


The cry, *‘Great Pan is dead,” 


Wes but the prelude to a deeper wail ; 
For one whose form doth’ cover half the world, 
Whose strength hath gathered with the centuries — 
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Pan’s conqueror—hath met a plain - faced foe, 
Lacking in subtlety and outward grace, 

But with an eye that pierceth through the veil 

Of mystery the conqueror holds up 

To daze men’s sight, and with an arm that makes 
A mortal wound at every blow it strikes, 

And with a stride that moves but slowly, true, 
But never draweth back, and with a heart 

That dareth all, so that it find the truth. 


Pan is avenged! 


The veil is rent in twain ; 


Serene -eyed Science standeth in the breach ; 
The Holy Place, forbidden unto men, 
Unknown and unexplored, yet held in awe, 


Proves but a vacant chamber. 


One step more, 


Another blow like that which rent the veil, 
And through the very wall light shall come in. 
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HOW HE BECAME A PAINTER. 


N March, 1848, exactly twenty-sev- 
en years ago, in Strasbourg, west 
Prussia, of German- Jewish parents, 
there was born a child who has made 
the name at the head of this article fa- 
mous among the best of living great 
painters. The rabbi who was to pro- 
nounce the name “Tobias” over him; 
the father, twenty-six years old, who 
rejoiced over his lowly tailor-bench at 
the news that a man-child had been 
born; the two grandfathers, one a teach- 
er of the Hebrew law and scriptures, 
the other a master and teacher of eight 
languages, who blessed him as he lay 
at the breast of his dark-eyed mother— 
none could have suspected what new 
honor the God of Israel was about to 
put upon that chosen race, illustrious 
even in these last degenerate times with 
such names as Spinoza and Heine. 
Times were hard and business dull, 
and father Jacob Rosenthal, having two 
sons older than Toby by one and three 
years respectively—besides a fourth boy, 


born when Toby was four years old — 
thought it best, in 1853, to move to the 
United States. For over two years he 
resided in New Haven, Connecticut, 
sending his three eldest boys to school 
to learn English. Marcus, now a San 
Francisco attorney, and Joseph, now a 
Healdsburg merchant, took to their 
books kindly from the first; but Toby, 
first and last, was perverse in that di- 
rection. Not that he did not try to do 
his best, but the absurd little pictures in 
his primer had a fascination for him not 
to be resisted. The staring letters were 
neglected, while every atom of margin 
and blank sheet was crowded with cop- 
ies and variations of the wood -cuts— 
copies better almost from the first, in 
many respects, than the stiff originals. 
So they began to teach him drawing 
at school from better copies ; and ideas 
of the grandeur of a life spent in mak- 
ing pictures came more and more into 
his little six-year-old head. He came 
home one day sooner than his brothers, 
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his long, wavy, light-brown hair pushed 
excitedly back from his brow. With a 
solemn memorable look in his black, 
piercing, deep-set eyes, he went up to 
his father at the bench, and, in words 
not to be forgotten, said: “Vater, wenn 
ich gross werde, dann musst du mich 
Maler werden lassen” —“ Father, when 
I grow up, thou must let me become a 
painter.” And Jacob Rosenthal, wise 
mong fathers above his generation and 
his experience, pondered these words in 
his heart, watched the indomitable toil- 
ing spirit that had inspired them, and, 
understanding himself to be no god, did 
not attempt to turn the boy’s brown hair 
black, much less alter the mold of his 
infinite soul. 

After another year in New Haven, the 
family moved to New York, where they 
staid a year; and in March, 1858, they 
settled in our city of San Francisco, 
where they have since remained. Toby 
was at this time about nine years old. 
After eighteen months’ residence in Du- 
pont Street, between Vallejo and Broad- 
way, the household fixed itself, not to 
move for fourteen years, on Stockton 
Street, between Broadway and Vallejo, 
in a house no longer in existence there, 
but corresponding to the present street 
number 104. 

Jacob Rosenthal had, as I have hint- 
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neighborhood. He hired, at an expense 
only to be supported by the sternest sar- 
torial frugality, an intelligent private tu- 
tor to superintend the study of his sons. 
With this tutor Toby got such a knowl- 
edge of the three R.s as sufficed him, un- 
til in Europe, in after years, the neces- 
sity.of mending his somewhat gebroch- 
enes Deutsch and of making poetry and 
history aid him in his art, forced him to 
acquire his present surprisingly liberal 
breadth of reading and culture. The 
boy still devoted the major portion of 
his. leisure (he was thirteen years of age, 
and had to work with his hands) to the 
direct study of his art, hoarding up and 
copying such wood-cuts and other pict- 
ures as he could lay his hands on, be- 
sides receiving lessons from a Monsieur 
Louis Bacon, a sculptor who kept a draw- 
ing-school in a small alley off California 
Street, between Kearny and Dupont. 
While attending this school, Toby, 
then fourteen years old, copied from a 
French illustrated newspaper a cartoon 
—the “Taking of the Malakoff” —con- 
taining over seventy faces, all of which 
were rendered by him with a verve and 
verisimilitude that are said to surpass 
the original. At any rate, the picture is 
a striking and even, the circumstances 
being considered, extraordinary produc- 
tion. Toby was encouraged to begin 


ed, peculiar notions on the subject of Jainting. But alas! the poor Bacon 


education. He stood out stubbornly for 
the special, several, and natural devel- 
opment of each individual child’s brain ; 
believing in his fixed Semitic fashion in 
but one God, he mutilated the sacred dem- 
ocratic trinity. Zgalité and Fraternité 
he relegated, in his passionate way, to 
the limbo of the false, not to say infer- 
nal, gods; and he not only declined to 
force the mind of Toby down on the 
mental Procrustes-bed of the public 
schools, but forbade him or his broth- 
ers to associate, much less fraternize, 
with the children (“hoodlums” was the 
undemocratic term used) of his own 


could not teach that, and our young art- 
ist went to and fro dolefully er.ough dur- 
ing his spare hours, seeking some one 
who could. He went to Thomas Hill, 
then as now famous for his western land- 
scapes. Mr. Hill would give him instruc- 
tion at the rate, by the hour, of $2.50—a 
sum clearly beyond the resources of the 
little house on Stockton Street. He must 
work and wait, hanging out his draw- 
ings among the old tailor-patterns in the 
window; who knows but—— 

One day there passed a stranger—a 
well-to-do German baker, Hess by name 
—who looked at the Malakoff picture. 
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He opened the door and walked in with 
an abruptness that startled the thought- 
absorbed father. 

“Who drew that?” 

My son.” 

“ How old is he?” 

“Fourteen years and a half.” 

“With what artist is he?” 

“We can not afford to send him to 
any good one.” 

“Bah! I’ll send him where he shan’t 
be asked for anything but work like this. 
I know a good artist who loves art more 
than money. I'll be back to-morrow for 
the boy.” 

A very rough, decided, quite angry 
way had this Herr Hess, but he helped 
Toby Rosenthal (not with money, in- 
deed: “That no man ever did with 
any Rosenthal,” interjects father Jacob, 
proudly)—helped him with strong influ- 
ence and a discerning friendship, at the 
most critical moment of his life. 

The Herr Hess returned on the mor- 
row. “Bring along that picture, boy.” 
Down to the corner of Clay and Kear- 
ny streets the two went together. There 
“Fortunato Arriola, portrait- painter,” 
had his studio. He looked at the draw- 
ing, at the wistful fixed eyes, at the lips 
smitten dumb before the ineffable possi- 
bilities of the canvases and colors litter- 
ed through the little room. The beau- 
tiful and sympathetic Spanish face, after- 
ward to be reproduced on Toby’s own 
canvas, beamed welcome incredible en- 
couragement: “I'll teach you all I know 
for nothing. I do not believe I can teach 
you much; your way lies above mine.” 

Honestly, kindly, well, Sefior Arriola 
kept his word, never jealous of his Jro- 
tegé’s rising fame ; and when young Ro- 
senthal’s first notable picture (“ Affec- 
tion’s Last Offering”) came to him from 
Europe, he sobbed over it with uncon- 
trollable tears of joy. 

A year and a half had Toby been with 
him, when the master sought his pupil’s 
father and told him that he could teach 
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the boy no more; the lad must go to 
Europe, at last. And the father and 
mother (who had been preparing for 
this) said, “It shall be done,” and put in- 
to their son’s hands the savings of years 
to this end—refusing many a generous of- 
fer of pecuniary assistance. In May, 
1865, Toby Rosenthal left San Francis- 
co for Munich —not knowing a soul in 
the great German art capital.. But he 
prospered for all that, as all the world 
knows. He brought a better thing with 
him than letters of introduction, and the 
grand coveted medal of the Royal Acad- 
emy of Munich now lies in a little tai- 
lor-shop in San Francisco. 

He has now been ten years in the 
Bavarian capital, excepting the time oc- 
cupied in his various excursions to Ita- 
ly and through Germany, and on his vis- 
it, in 1871, to his old home in this city. 
His progress, his successes, are they not 
writtea in the book of the chronicles of 
the art of Europe and America? He 
has been the pupil of Professor Roupp. 
He is the pupil—one of the favored few 
—of Herr von Piloty (who has succeed- 
ed Kaulbach as Director of the Royal 
Academy of Munich) His great pict- 
ures have been engraved by the princi- 
pal illustrated periodicals of Germany, 
France, Spain, and the United States, 
and hang, reproduced by chromo or pho- 
tograph, in every picture -dealer’s win- 
dow and on the walls of thousands of 
mansions and cottages. One, “Sebas- 
tian Bach,” has been purchased by 
the city of Leipzic, and hangs in the 
great museum of that place. Another, 
“Elaine,” is ¢Ae great picture of this 
year; and yet another, ‘Nature and 
Humanity,” is pronounced by Herr von 
Piloty to be greatest of all. I set out, 
however, not to give a detailed history 
of these latter things; ‘not to view Mr. 
Rosenthal in his triumph, but in his 
struggle toward that triumph, with all 
its helpful lesson to every gifted and 
toilful life. Rarely, surely, has God’s 
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great gift of artistic speech been more 
carefully trained under difficulties and 
better brought to the fullness of perfect 
expression than by the insight, inde- 
pendence, industry, and self-sacrifice of 
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Jacob Rosenthal and his wife—honor to 
them! Rarely have paternal kindness 
and nurture been better repaid than by 
Toby Rosenthal, most dutiful of sons. 
Has he not his reward? 





ETC. 


How Pioneers began a College. 

President Gilman sends us the following 
interesting notes regatding the origin of the 
college which was the precursor of our Uni- 
versity of California : 

The recent death of Dr. Henry Durant, 
late President of the University of California, 
has brought to mind some of the incidents in 
the early history of education in this State 
which ought not to be forgotten. They il- 
lustrate the character of one class among 
those who laid the foundations of society in 
California, and they also show what peculiar 
difficulties were encountered in their endeav- 
ors. 

It is the glory of New England, that with- 
in the first twenty years after the settlement 
at Plymouth, a college was begun at Cam- 
bridge which has lived with constantly in- 
creasing influence for good until our day. 
It will be the glory of California that within 
the first twenty years of its history as an 
American State, the foundations of a univer- 
sity were laid upon a broad and compre- 
hensive plan, likely to endure, we hope, as 
long as Harvard and Yale. 

In 1849, three men (all hale and hearty 
yet after an interval of twenty - five years), 
endeavored to found a college at San José: 
these were Hon. Sherman Day, now of Oak- 
land, Rev. S. H. Willey, now of Santa Cruz, 
and Professor C. S. Lyman, now of New 
Haven. They subscribed what they could, 
and devised a good plan, but they failed 
to obtain a charter for lack of sufficient 
funds. 

Four years later there landed in San Fran- 
cisco a scholarly New Englander, Dr. Henry 
Durant, then more than fifty years of age, 
who came, as he said, with ‘‘college on the 


brain.” The one idea with which he was 
charged was to create, if possible, a college 
which should be to California and the Pacific 
States what Harvard had been to Massachu- 
setts and the Atlantic States, a pioneer of 
cultivation. 

**He came, he saw, he conquered.” On 
his arrival in Oakland, in 1853, he began a 
**college school ;’’ out of this, in due time, 
grew the College of California; and from 
that, a few years later, sprung the University 
of California. He began without any funds, 
without any assistants, and with only three 
pupils. He lived to see established the Uni- 
versity, with a property in funds and build- 
ings worth fully a million and a half of dol- 
lars; with an income of $100,000 or more ; 
and with 230 scholars of the college age, 
taught by a staff of twenty-six teachers. 

I had heard Dr. Durant tell some amusing 
stories of the difficulties which he encounter- 
ed at the beginning of his enterprise, and had 
begged him to write them down for the ben- 
efit of those who are to come after us. But 
he would not do so. One evening in Jan- 
uary, 1873, in accordance with a previous 
appointment, I called at his dwelling - house 
with a phonographic reporter, and asked 
him to tell again the story I had heard him 
tell before. He readily assented, embarrass- 
ed a little by the consciousness of the report- 
er’s presence, but soon regaining his full 
self- possession. Three of his anecdotes I 
propose to quote in his own informal and 
conversational language : 

‘“*T might as well begin at the beginning. 
Suppose I were to say then that I arrived in 
California on the 1st day of May, 1853. I 
came here with college on the brain, and 
opened a college school the next month, in 
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the early part of June. I began it with 
three pupils, in a building * which I hired for 
$150 a month, to be paid in gold coin month- 
ly in advance ; to be occupied by a man and 
his wife whose wages were to be another 
$150 a month, to be paid in the same way ; 
which made $300 a month for three pupils. 
The school increased a little during the first 
two months and a half, but the income was 
not sufficient to meet current expenses, and 
my housekeepers— Quinn was the man’s 
name, he and his wife not having received 
the entire pay for that term — began to be 
alarmed. He said that whatever did not 
succeed in two months ad a half in Califor- 
nia never would succeed. He could not 
trust me any longer. One morning I went 
up-stairs as usual tomy school. It got to be 
time for luncheon, and I went down-stairs 
and found nothing prepared. Quinn had 
squatted on the lower part of the house, and 
put out his shingle: ‘Lodgers and boarders 
wanted here. Drinks for sale at the bar.’ 
He had got up a bar - room with his bottles 
in it. I sent out to a restaurant and got a 
luncheon for the boys. Then I went down 
town to a lawyer’s, and entered a complaint 
before a Police Court extemporized for the 
occasion. Quinn was summoned to appear. 
He was found guilty of getting up a nuisance, 
and was ordered to desist and pay a fine of 
$5. Meanwhile I went up to clear out his 
fixings. 

‘*He came up, and wanted to know what 
I was about. I told him what I was going 
to do. He told me to desist. I told him 
that I had made a beginning, and was not 
going to stop until I had made an end of it. 
He got into a rage, laid his hands on me 
with considerable force, and was pushing 
me away, when suddenly he became pale as 
a cloth, lifted up his hands over his head, 





*It was in Oakland, down at the corner of Fifth 
Street and Broadway. There was a market there. 
The building has been burned up. It stood at the 
corner of Fifth and Broadway, just this side of the 
Plaza. It was one of the principal buildings in the 
place. Indeed, Oakland was at that time, except on 
Broadway and one or two other places, almost en- 
tirely unsettled. There were not even marks by 
which you could tell where the streets would be. 
They had been staked off, but were grown over with 
shrubbery and grass, and the cattle had roamed over 
them, 
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and began to pray. He begged that I would 
pray for him that God would have mercy on 
his soul.” 

‘*T suppose he had a dim vision of the fut- 
ure glories of the University of California,” 
I suggested, in play. 

‘*No,”’ said Dr, Durant, quite seriously, 
“*T think it was not that. His religion came 
to my relief. He had an impression that he 
had laid hands on a consecrated person, and 
thought he was committing the unpardonable 
sin. He regarded me as a priest, and had 
been so taught. I think that was the secret 
of it. He told me I need not trouble myself 
to move the things ; he would do it. 

** He and his wife staid with me for a con- 
siderable time after that—a great while. 
When he went away he left his son with me 
and the key of his own house, and left his 
business in my hands until he went out of 
the country and returned to Alabama, where 
he died. His little boy was taken up and 
put through college by Mr. He came 
back to California after our civil war, and 
thanked me for our care during those years, 
saying it was due to that that he had receiv- 
ed a liberal education.” 

I asked him how he came to establish the 
college on the four blocks in Oakland, where 
the University of California was subsequent- 
ly organized ? 

‘*Well,’’ he replied, “I was going on 
with our school, and was looking round for 
a place where we might have a home of our 
own. Oakland was unsettled then. After 
looking over the whole ground, and taking 
walks every day over ‘the encina/,’ as they 
call a grove of oaks in Spanish, I hit on the 
spot which the University building now occu- 
pies, for this reason: it is on a road that was 
then in construction, connecting San Antonio 
with Oakland, opening out in that direction. 
Some of the most classic trees were then on 
it, though one or two of the largest have 
been cut down. I thought something of 
these. Then it is on an elevation, hardly 
perceptible, but from which the water runs 
off in all directions. It is the highest point 
in the city. 

“Just at this time, ‘the jumpers,’ as they 
are called —a certain order of squatters — 
assembled in pretty large numbers at the end 
of Broadway-—two or three hundred of them. 
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It seems a plan had been arranged, and they 
had been gathering in small numbers until 
there was a large crowd of them. They 
were discussing, haranguing, and working 
themselves up to the point of taking posses- 
sion of all the unoccupied grounds in Oak- 
land. Learning what they were about—that 
they were about to take possession of the va- 
rious lands of the city, and divide them off 
by drawing lots, giving each one something 
—I went down into that crowd, took off my 
hat, got their attention somehow, and pro- 
claimed that negotiations were pending for 
the purpose of securing four blocks that had 
been selected for the purpose of building a 
college. A motion was made that three 
cheers be given for the coming college. A 
committee was appointed to take charge of 
these four blocks, to keep them safe from 
interference from any quarter, and to hold 
them sacred to the use for which they had 
been voted.”’ 

But the difficulties were not yet complete- 
ly overcome. By hard exertions some funds 
were raised for the construction of a college 
building— not enough, however, to com- 
plete it. The enterprise of Dr. Durant again 
appeared in an adventure which he told to 
me in the following language. The scene 
he describes would be a good subject for a 
historical picture. 

*“*The house was building,” said he; ‘‘it 
had been roofed in, the outside of the house 
pretty nearly finished, some of the rooms 
quite well under way, and one room finished 
inside. The funds now gave out, and the 
contractors, as I understood, were about 
making arrangements with some parties to 
let them have the money to finish up the 
building—some six or seven hundred dollars 
—and to take a lien on the building. They 
proposed to get the whole property for them- 
selves in that way. 

‘¢ This thing had been done, I knew, with 
regard to a pretty good house that had been 
built a little while before. The builder was 
not able to pay for it immediately, and the 
contractors got somebody. to advance the 
money to complete the house. They put 
into the house a man armed with a pistol to 
keep the proprietor away, and took posses- 
sion of it themselves ; and he lost the house. 
Knowing that fact, and not knowing but 
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something of that kind might occur, I con- 
sulted a lawyer, who told me what I might 
do. Said he: ‘You go and take possession 
of that house. Be beforehand. You have 
had to do with the contractors; you really 
may be regarded as the proprietor of it.’ I 
came over at night, took a man with me, 
went into the house, put a table, chairs, etc., 
into one of the rooms up-stairs, and went to 
bed. Pretty early in the morning the con- 
tractor came into the house and looked about. 
Presently he came to our door. Looking in, 
says he: ‘What is here?’ 

“IT was getting up. I told him I didn’t 
mean any hurt to him, but I was a little in a 
hurry to go into my new home, and I thought 
I would make a beginning the night before. 
I asked him if he would not walk in and 
take a seat. I claimed to be the proprietor 
and in possession. IIe went off. My friend 
went away, and in a little while the contract- 
or came back with two burly fellows. They 
came into the room and helped themselves 
to seats. I had no means of defense except 
an axe that was under the bed. The con- 
tractor said to one of the men: ‘Well, what 
will you do?’ Said he: ‘If you ask my ad- 
vice, I say, proceed summarily,’ and he be- 
gan to get up. Irose, too, then—about two 
feet taller than usual; I felt as if I was 
monarch of all I surveyed. I told him that 
if I understood him, he intended to move 
into the room. Said I: ‘You will not only 
commit a trespass upon my property, but 
you will do violence upon my body. I don’t 
intend to leave this room in a sound condi- 
tion. If you undertake to do that, you will 
commit a crime as well as a trespass!’ 

*¢ That seemed to stagger them, and finally 
they left me in possession.” 

This is only a small portion of the remin- 
iscences of our departed friend. Do the 
readers of the OVERLAND call for another 
chapter? 


First. 
Come now, let us reason together; 
Count the names one by one, 
The great bright names that weather 
All storms as the time-tides run — 


Names of the sages and masters 
That ye can not hope to surpass— 
Their woes and wants and disasters, 
Lift them up to your eyes as a glass. 
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Does face answer then to face? 
Gaze long on the thorns and the rods 
Ere you lift hot eyes to the place 
Where they now sit, thronéd gods ; 


And answer me once, and forever, 
The truth as your soul would live, 
Ere you lean on a broken lever, 
Ere you drink from a Danaid sieve : 


Have you any credible message 
Of science or faith to tell, 

Of cheer, of reproof, of presage 
From heaven or earth or hell ?— 


Have the fates, the iron-fisted, 
Beat into one seething whole, 

And kneaded and intertwisted 
Its leaven and all your soul ? 


Then on! forewarned of sorrow, 
Expecting what crown you may; 
Perhaps of gold to-morrow, 
But surely of thorns to-day. 
Watt. M. FisHer. 


Canon Kingsley. 

The English Church and English literature 
have lost greater men than Charles Kingsley, 
but very few who will be more widely or more 
sincerely mourned. His visit to this coast a 
year ago, and his kindly expressed friendship 
for the OVERLAND, are still in our pleasant 
recollection, and all of us who socially or 
otherwise came in contact with his magnetic 
nature have felt a sense of personal loss in 
his death. At the age of fifty-six, in the 
maturity of his powers and his influence, a 
recognized leader in the church and in society, 
he closes his earthly career. A scholar and 
a gentleman by birth, with tastes which nat- 
urally led him to seek his associations with 
the cultured and (in England) privileged 
classes, he nevertheless gave his sympathy 
and devoted his rare gifts to the cause of the 
people. In the freshness of his early enthu- 
siasm, when to unite his fortunes with the 
Struggling masses of England was almost 
certain forfeiture of favor with his own class, 
he did not hesitate to advocate the cause of 
the poor. His A/ton Locke was a bold de- 
fense, not of the license of the Chartists, but 
of their cause as against the wrongs inflicted 
by government and by capital. It was an 
earnest appeal to the common sense and the 
humanity of the country to recognize the 
claims of labor, and to so adjust laws and in- 
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stitutions as to bring them into harmony with 
the spirit of Christianity, On his recent visit 
to this country, at a reception given him in 
the city of New York, he said in his reply to 
the reception address that he still adhered to 
the principles of A/ton Locke. He had nev- 
er lowered the flag with which he entered the 
field of English effort to ameliorate the con- 
dition of England’s laboring poor. And it 
is this devotion of a rarely gifted nature to a 
cause which has nothing to offer in return, 
which constitutes his first claim to grateful 
memory. 

Canon Kingsley was one of the few clergy- 
men of the English Church who realized that 
while the social principles and the morality 
of the Christian religion are immutable, its 
symbols and methods of expression must con- 
form, more or less, to the spirit and the philos- 
phy ofthetime. Robertson, Brooke, Maurice, 
Kingsley, and a few other liberal minds, by 
their wise recognition of the new wants of a 
new era, saved the English Church from a 
narrowness and intolerance which would 
have lost to it every broad and cultured 
nature, 

Mr. Kingsley was a voluminous writer. 
His published sermons reveal a profoundly 
religious character, and all his works have 
their inspiration in an earnest love of his 
race. His name may pass out of memory, 
but what he wrought will abide. 


Stray Notes of a Naturalist at Mazatlan. 

We have obtained the following notes from 
the unpublished papers of the late Andrew 
J. Grayson : 

A stroll upon the beach is always pleas- 
ant, when the sun’s rays are mellowed by the 
thin veil like clouds of evening, and the 
breeze begins to seek the distant sea. There, 
‘‘where we gathered shells of yore,’’ our 
fancy wanders among these strange shapes 
as they lie before us, or hide far below ocean 
waves within the silent grottoes and caves of 
the deep. They have now become the ma- 
terials of a science, classified and arranged in 
imposing array by the conchologist, and 
forming an interesting study to everyone. 

The pearl - fishery carried on by the Span- 
iards itt this gulf during the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries bears testimony to its 
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richness in molluscan life. To obtain the 
**pearl oyster,” 800 divers were regularly 
employed, and the annual value of the ex- 
ports was $60,000. So exhaustive was this 
fishery that it was gradually abandoned, and 
the very limited trade between the gulf ports 
and the old world did not lead to more than 
the most fragmentary knowledge of its ma- 
rine fauna. A few of the shells of Acapulco 
had been brought home by Humboldt and 
Bonpland as early as 1803. The shells of 
Panama and of the coast of Ecuador, closely 
related to those of the Gulf of California, had 
been obtained in great abundance by the late 
Hugh Cuming, whose collection was not 
only by far the largest in the world, but was, 
through the generous courtesy of its owner, 
the most accessible to students of every na- 
tion. Scarcely any specimens, however, had 
been collected in our gulf, and indeed, the 
records of scientific voyages, rich as they are 
in additions to our knowledge of fresh forms, 
rarely afford satisfactory data as to the fauna 
of any particular district. 

At the period of the Mexican War, Major 
Rich and Captain Green visited Mazatlan, 
and became acquainted with a Belgian gen- 
tleman, M. Reigen, who had been employ- 
ing himself in making a vast collection from 
this neighborhood. This collection ultimate- 
ly passed into the hands of a merchant, who 
divided it into two portions: the smaller was 
sent to Havre; the larger, occupying no less 
than 560 cubic feet, to Liverpool. A collec- 
tion of such magnitude, known to have been 
made only at one spot, had never before been 
thrown before the public, and it led to much 
valuable information in reference to the geo- 
graphical distribution of the species. 

To the close observer the immense variety 
of shells already discovered and the many 
new ones constantly brought to light, with 
their countless varieties of parasites, are truly 
wonderful. Dr. Philip P. Carpenter, in his 
excellent catalogue of the species obtained 
from Mazatlan, says: ‘*The very few that 
fell into my possession proved to be a little 
museum in themselves; each specimen so 
abounding in parasites, within and without, 
that I have described upward of a hundred 
entirely new forms of molluscan life derived 
from this source alone; besides about 250 
others, which had not been personally inves- 
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tigated, or which are not yet determined —a 
variety of annelida, crustaceans, zoophytes, 
sponges, protozoa, protophytes, and alga — 
which are yet awaiting the attention of nat- 
uralists acquainted with these special depart- 
ments,”’ 

A shell known as the limpet, which is very 
common on the beaches about Mazatlan, is 
itself a parasite, living upon the outside of 
oyster valves and other large shells. A 
larger species (the Pate//a Mexicana, or gi- 
ant limpet, sometimes a foot in length, and 
large enough for a basin) prefers to live on 
rocks; others are always found on dead shells; 
others again always adhere to living ones. 

Most mollusks have the power not only of 
forming but also of absorbing shelly matter; 
and these limpets, by the constant action of 
their strong muscular foot, eat into the valve 
of the spondy/us (oyster), and leave a mark 
by which each species can generally be rec- 
ognized. Some of them make regular excur- 
sions to browse on the algz and nullipore, 
which they rasp off with their thousand-tooth- 
ed lingual ribbon, always returning to their 
own holes tosleep. Others appear to leada 
sedentary life, depending, like the bivalves, 
on whatever nutriment the water brings with- 
in their reach. 

Those which go by the names of *bon- 
net,”’ ‘‘slipper,’? and ‘‘ cup -and -saucer”’ 
limpets, found on the sfondy/us valves, are 
the most beautiful and varied that are known 
in any part of the world. These shells are 
large and thin, delicately furrowed, and, as 
it were, engine-turned with a profusion of 
tubercles, which sometimes rise up into jong, 
hollow spines. The colors vary from white 
to a rich black-brown, or are variously mot- 
tled with sienna, while the shape may be ei- 
ther an elevated cone or a wide - spreading 
disk. 

The shells which produce the rich purple 
dye so much sought after by the Indians of 
the coast, are found more to the south. I 
have seen them collecting this dye in the 
Bay of Banderas, below San Blas, from the 
shells as they clung to the rock. It is done 
by disturbing the shell, when the coloring 
substance is ejected by the animal and caught 
in small cups by the collector. This beauti- 
ful purple dye is held in high estimation by 
the natives, and is used to a considerable ex- 
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tent by the Zapoteca Indians in Tehuantepec 
for dyeing the cotton cloths of their own 
manufacture, Six yards of this cotton stuff, 
or enough to make a skirt for a woman, dyed 
with this peculiar dye, sell for $16 or $20. 
The shells of this class are not found very 
abundantly anywhere. 

On the whole, the many beautiful shells 
in the Gulf of California would well repay 
study, perhaps even pay pecuniarily; for oys- 
ters of very large size and good flavor, as well 
as the pearl oyster, are found at many points, 
though the species found in the estero grow- 
ing in clusters upon the branches of the man- 
grove bushes, is not considered wholesome. 


Art Notes. 

In art there is but little new to record, ex- 
cept the closing of the exhibition, and the 
re-opening of the School of Design, with the 
prospect of an increase in the attendance, and 
with the addition of new and valuable casts 
just received from Paris. 

The admission of Hill’s picture, when the 
exhibition was drawing to its close, estab- 
lishes a precedent that we fear may become 
rather troublesome in the future, and oppos- 
ed to the usual practice of art associations 
elsewhere ; but we are glad to welcome so 
good a picture, though its coming be out of 
order. The “Heart of the Sierra” is a fine 
harmonious landscape, representing an am- 
phitheatre of lofty mountains girdling a lake 
of unknown depth— placed there, we may 
fancy, as a mirror of their god - like forms, 
and to that use sacred forever. A vast pla- 
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teau studded by a straggling forest of pines 
occupies the middle distance, and is very 
finely rendered. A river divides the plateau, 
and, approaching the foreground, throws it- 
self over a ledge of shelving rocks and dis- 
appears from the eye, bearing the cold pure 
glacial waters to the thirsty lower world. 
The transparency of the water, falling over 
the rocks and revealing its gravelly bed and 
the wave - worn bowlders, is admirable. On 
the left and beneath some pine -trees is an 
Indian encampment. The fore and middle 
ground is solidly treated and beautifully fin- 
ished as to detail, but not quite true to the 
color of the Sierra landscape, suggesting 
rather Swiss mountain scenery in the pre- 
vailing tones. At the extreme left a water- 
fall has chiseled from the rock a cup for its 
sparkling waters, that overflow and spread 
greenness and verdure in their vicinity ; this, 
though a beautiful feature by itself, interferes 
with the effect of the picture, by repeating 
the tones of color in the river. The cold 
green tone of the sky is objectionable, and 
the mountains are rather conventional ; but 
on the whole it is a picture that we can be 
proud of, and we are glad that a wealthy 
Californian has shown his taste and judgment 
in purchasing it for a liberal sum, and there- 
by setting an example worthy of imitation by 
the rich parvenus who have hitherto been 
afraid to purchase any but foreign pictures. 

— We notice in Niles’ window a fresh and 
poetic Russian River landscape by Keith ; a 
very pretty fruit-and-flower piece by Hahn, 
and a group of shells by Baumgrass that are 
excellent. 
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EcHors OF THE Foot-HILis. By Bret 
Harte. Boston: James R. Osgood & Co. 
Bret Harte is at any rate notorious, pun- 

ished and praised as he has already been in 

every degree between crucifixion and apoth- 
eosis, under the jurisdiction of every critical 
court from the Farallones to Newfoundland, 
from John O’Groat’s to the Land’s End, from 
the fords of Norway to the marshes of the 


Danube. It is not so many years since his 
first flame of inspiration, nursed, fanned, fed 
between the brown covers of the OVERLAND, 
was blown abroad into all lands, almost with 
the suddenness of an explosion. Not many 
writers in the English language had then 
such prospects and possibilities; not many 
writers now of any note at all would be will- 
ing to change names with that inscribed on the 
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sputtering falling stick that went up so late- 
ly one blazing pyrotechnic glory, which men 
named, with blinking eyes, ‘* Heathen Chi- 
nee”’ and **Luck of Roaring Camp.”” Wan- 
dering sparks of the first light, and of divers 
Catharine-wheels, and Roman-candles with 
a Spanish snuff to them, kindled at the same 
source, still descend slowly to the kindly 
bosom of Erebus and Lethe; a thousand 
bright, tickling bits of tinsel and red paper 
are still blown hither and thither in every 
wind of Saxon slang; but Bret Harte, ¢he 
Bret Harte, is gone *‘where the woodbine 
twineth,’’ where the plesiosaurus hunts the 
dodo in the coal-beds of the Carboniferous. 

There is something mournful in it all. 
Here is a man who, properly applying .his 
transcendent genius, his opportunities, and 
his young life to lexicography and grammar, 
might have reached a proud distinction as 
the Johnson of the Pacific or the leviathan 
of Western neology, and written a dictionary 
of mining - slang that would have won him a 
unanimous admission extraordinary to the 
Society of California Pioneers. But it was 
not to be. He has closed his own gate of 
gifts. Upon the sands of a vain and shallow 
novelty, he has been building worse than he 
knew, piling meretricious pinnacle on pinna- 
cle, until the stucco and lath and plaster of 
them stand naked and insulting, in their sad 
insincerity, between a heaven of brass and an 
earth of iron whose first quake will send the 
whole raree - show with all its puppets top- 
pling to dust and rubbish. 

These Echoes of the Foot-hills are, indeed, 
only echoes—the old sounding brass and the 
old tinkling cymbal, worn thin and jangled 
to the old tune; mock sentiment, mock pa- 
thos, mock English, dancing the old St. Vi- 
tus dance through pages of metrical enigma 
and laborious epigram. They afford, in the 
light of what is, a curious and instructive 
study of wonderful, abnormal, distorted de- 
velopment ; in the light of what might have 
been, they are pathetic as a dying gladiator, 
in cap and bells, deprecating the inverted 
thumb. This pamphlet in boards with its 
beggarly array of empty spaces has, on the 
whole, no more right to be called a book 
than the swollen frog of the fable to call 
itself an ox. This, we take it, is the fault of 
the publishers. 
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Tue BuILpInc oF A Brain. By Edward 
H. Clarke, M.D. Boston: James R. Os- 
good & Co. 

MEDICAL PROBLEMS OF THE Day. The An- 
nual Discourse before the Massachusetts 
Medical Society, June 3, 1874. By Na- 
than Allen, M.D., LL.D. Boston: A. 
Williams & Co. 


JOURNAL OF SociAL Science. Containing 
the transactions of the American Associa- 
tion. Nos. VI and VII. 
& Houghton. 


New York: Hurd 


The subject of adequate physical and men- 
tal education — especially, though by no 
means wholly, as applied to women —is, in 
view of its instant and absolutely incalcula- 
ble importance, receiving a large share of 
the best thought of the day. Does every 
parent and teacher in the United States know 
that a majority of the descendants of those 
‘*embattled farmers’? who ‘fired the shot 
heard round the world’’—a majority, espe- 
cially, of the women descendants —are, day 
by day, by an ignorant or criminal neglect 
and perversion of the laws of their body and 
mind, hastening the already demonstrably 
rapid progress toward extinction of their race, 
and entailing upon such few helpless chil- 
dren as they may have a more or less pro- 
nounced tendency to mental and physical 
misery and sin? If this be not an establish- 
ed fact of social and medical science, it is an 
assertion made, so alarmingly possible and 
even probable (as far as our own observation 
goes), and so loudly and persistently repeat- 
ed of late by many distinguished American 
physicians, that it ought to repay examina- 
tion — a personal examination on the part of 
everyone, so far as his opportunities allow ; 
for our space forbids us going into the sub- 
ject to anything like the extent necessary to 
fully instruct our readers, even were we fully 
instructed ourselves. 

Doctor Nathan Allen, of Massachusetts, 
speaks of ‘*the changes in our population, 
especially the decrease of numbers in our 
New England people, which, if continued 
another hundred years in the same propor- 
tion as in the past, will, in all probability, 
remove them from the stage. Their record 
will exist only in history. . . On ac- 
count of the rapid increase of a foreign ele- 
ment in our midst, this change going on in 
our population has not been so perceptible, 
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nor created much interest. Had no such ad- 
ditions ever been made to our numbers, the 
change would have excited universal atten- 
tion, and some explanation of the causes 
would certainly have been demanded.” 

Lest we should think that this applies to 
the New England States alone, it may be 
wholesome, if not palatable, to consider fur- 
ther an extract from the United States cen- 
sus for 1870: ‘*No one can be familiar with 
life in the Eastern and Middle States gener- 
ally, and in the Western cities, and not be 
aware that children are not born to American 
parents as they were in the early days of the 
country. Luxury, fashion, and the vice of 
‘boarding,’ combine to limit the increase of 
families to a degree that in some sections has 
threatened the perpetuation of our native 
stock. This tendency is not one that re- 
quires to be brought out by statistical com- 
parison. It is patent, palpable, and needs 
no proof. ” 

Doctor Oliver Wendell Holmes, in the 
January (1875) Aé/antic, says: ‘“*We must 
recognize a strong tendency in American 
families to run down and run out,*not pecul- 
iar by any means to American families, but, 
it may be suspected, more marked in them 
than in the stock from which they came. 
There are more men and women, or what 
pass for such, in an average American com. 
munity, who show an apparent falling off in 
original force of development and in vital 
capital, than in a corresponding English one. 
Such, at least, is a very general impression 
among us. A friend, who has often combat- 
ed the opinion, said that when he got into a 
street-car here after his recent return from a 
long visit to Europe, he felt, on looking 
round, as if he must be going with a load of 
patients to the hospital.” 

Mr. W. D. Howells, in his just-published 
novel, 4A Foregone Conclusion, makes us 
wince again in the old gall. ‘Ferris [an 
American] had noticed that all his country- 
women, past their girlhood, seemed to be 
sick, he did not know how or why? He sup- 
posed it was aJl right, it seemed so common.” 

This apparent state of things has of course, 
like most effects, been brorght about by vari- 
ous causes, and by different causes in differ- 
ent cases. Dr. D. F. Lincoln, of the Social 


Science Association (as do indeed all our au- 
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thorities), deplores a general absence of any 
approximately correct ideas on the subject of 
school and college hygiene —bad heating and 
ventilation, overheating and draughts ; bad 
light, with its attendant myopia and other 
affections of the eye ; bad seats and too much 
sitting, inducing all manner of weakness and 
deformity; bad acoustic arrangements, with 
consequent ills to the nerves and the organs 
of hearing ; bad drinking-water, bad sewage, 
bad water -closets, with headaches, indiges- 
tions, coughs, pale cheeks, and poor appe- 
tites; the whole, taken with the direct effects 
of fashion, bad dress, overstudy, and the gen- 
eral infernal system of children’s prizes and 
competition, making up a mournful and om- 
inous roll, written within and without, had 
we but eyes to see, with national, social, 
moral, and religious mourning, lamentation 
and woe. To a general ignorance on these 
and kindred subjects ‘‘are due,’’ writes Dr. 
A. L. Carrol, of the Social Science Associa- 
tion, ‘‘the appalling death - rate of infancy ; 
the slow devitalization of children in over- 
crowded, ill-ventilated school-rooms; the 
crippling of operatives in deleterious trades ; 
the myriad evil effects of sewage - poisoning, 
the generation and perpetuation of endemic 
diseases; the ravages of epidemic contagions; 
and, less directly, perhaps, but almost as 
surely, a great part of the intemperance and 
moral decadence which are as often the con- 
sequences as the causes of insanitary condi- 
tions among the poorer classes.”’ 

For the cure of these things everyone, in 
his own degree of knowledge and ability, is 
responsible. In pointing out such a state of 
things as existent, and calling attention to 
it, we have, for the present, performed our 
mission in connection with a nearly illimita- 
ble subject. Dr. Clarke, to whom, for his 
Sex in Education, the world owes a great 
debt for the practical explosion of the mis- 
erable Brummagem system of making ‘‘a 
very poor kind of men out of women, and 
avery poor kind of women out of men,’ 
still in vogue in some quarters — gives espe- 
cially valuable hints toward building up a 
perfect brain on a perfect body without ex- 
cess of either brain or brawn, A study of 
this work and of his Sex in Education, taken 
in connection with that common sense which 
encourages nature and natural development 
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only, will go far to relegate the now too-prev- 
alent American hot-house body and brain to a 
place in Barnum’s Museum. 


Tue Portricat Works OF WILLIAM BLAKE, 
LYRICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS. Edited, 
with‘a prefatory Memoir, by William Mi- 
chael Rossetti. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 
Mr. Rossetti has conferred an enduring fa- 

vor upon the book-loving public in giving it 
this carefully prepared volume of Blake’s 
poems, accompanied as it is by an invaluable 
prefatory memoir. Although both Mr. Alex- 
ander Gilchrist’s Life of William Blake and 
Mr. Swinburne’s Critical Essay were perfect 
and exhaustive so far as they went, yet some- 
thing more was needed; namely, a sufficient- 
ly high statement of Blake’s extraordinary 
claims to reverence and admiration, without 
slurring over those other considerations which 
need to be plainly and fully set forth if we 
would obtain any real idea of the man as he 
was —of his total unlikeness to his contem- 
poraries, of his amazing genius and noble 
performances in two arts, of the height by 
which he transcended other men, and the 
incapacity which he always evinced for per- 
forming at all what others accomplished 
easily. 

William Blake, mystic, poet, painter, and 
engraver, was born in the year 1757 in Lon- 
don. His father was a hosier and a man of 
small means; Blake’s education was conse- 
quently of the scantiest, and at an early age 
it became necessary for him to engage in 
some calling. From the first he evinced a 
marked artistic turn of mind; at ten he drew 
skillfully. With such capacities and tastes, 
the career of a painter would have been the 
natural one for Blake to adopt; but the 
father’s narrow fortune placing this profes- 
sion out of the boy’s reach, he was bound to 
an engraver, and the engraving branch of 
art was that which he followed ever after- 
ward as his regular calling. At the same 
time he studied and practiced drawing, and, 
in his spare hours, indulged a fondness for 
verse-making. His term of apprenticeship 
came to an end in 1778, and he next studied 
in the antique school of the Royal Academy, 
under the keeper, Mr. Moser. About this 
time he began to paint in water-colors, and 
to engrave, on his own account, for publish- 
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ers. He afterward exhibited a aumber of 
pictures in the Royal Academy. 

In 1782, Blake married Catherine Sophia 
Boucher, the daughter of a market-gardener, 
**a slim and graceful (or, in fact, as has been 
said, a ‘very pretty’) brunette, with white 
hands, which had attracted the painter’s no- 
tice, and expressive features.’’ His choice 
of a wife was most fortunate. No ordinary 
woman could have borne with the capricious 
and eccentric disposition of the visionary, his 
utter disregard of all worldly pleasures and 
even conveniences, and his audacious ideas 
of the sexual relation and the marriage - tie, 
along with other burning questions — ideas 
which were ‘‘more conformable to the qual- 
ity of an oriental patriarch than of an En- 
glish engraver of the eighteenth century.’’ 
Not that there is any sufficient evidence of 
any de facto breaches of marital faith on 
Blake’s part ; on the contrary, ‘‘ he seems to 
have observed the practical obligations of 
man in society, in this as in all other re- 
gards;”’ but the mere expression of his ideas 
must have been a sore trial to his wife, who, 
it appears, was naturally of a jealous dispo- 
sition. She proved, however, to be a most 
excellent believing and devoted wife. If 
Blake had visions she credited them, though 
without professing to see the same appear- 
ances which were manifest to him, and she 
actually caught from him a visionary faculty 
of her own. She was his companion, his un- 
tiring assistant, his ever-ready comforter. 
‘*She would get up in the night when he 
was under his very fierce inspirations, which 
were as if they would tear him asunder, while 
he was yielding himself to the muse, or what- 
ever else it could be called, sketching and 
writing. And so terrible a task did this seem 
to be, that she had to sit motionless and si- 
lent, only to stay him mentally, without 
moving hand or foot; this for hours, night 
after night. Often in the middle of the night 
he would, after thinking deeply upon a par- 
ticular subject, leap from his bed, and write 
for two hours or more.’’ His habits were 
extremely temperate, money he despised, 
and fame he was ready to do without. ‘He 
was eminently single-minded, energetic, im- 
pulsive, vehement, without reticence, and 
without indirectness.’”? He was also inde- 
fatigably laborious. His disposition was pe- 








culiarly lévable. ‘*We feel,’’ writes Mr. 
Palmer, ‘‘that he is truly of the ‘kingdom 
of heaven.’ Above the firmament, his soul 
holds converse with archangels; on the earth, 
he is as the little child whom Jesus ‘set in the 
midst of them.’ ”’ 

The essence of Blake’s faculty, the power 
by which he achieved his work, was intui- 
tion. Each of his pictures and poems ‘*em- 
bodies a perception, a vivid perception, of 
his mind, which he realized to himself in 
rapid and luminous words.’”’? Along with 
this faculty of intuition, Blake had a bound- 
less capacity for faith; doubt was not in him; 
he either believed or repudiated, accepted or 
rejected. As Mr. Swinburne has said: ‘*His 
outcries on various matters of art or morals 
were in effect the mere expression, not of 
reasonable dissent, but of violent belief.’’ 
Mr. Rossetti compares his religious belief to 
that of those long-extinct sectarians, the Mar- 
cionites, who, as a part of their curious creed, 
held that there was an irreconcilable oppo- 
sition between the Creator of the world and 
the Christian God, and their respective sys- 
tems, the law and the gospel, and condemn- 
ed marriage as being subsidiary to the prop- 
agation of new slaves to the Creator. 

Blake’s sanity has been argued fro and 
con by many writers. Mr. Rossetti’s opin- 
ion is cool and given dispassionately, and, in 
our judgment, should take precedence of all 
others. ‘*Tocall Blake simply a madman,”’ 
he writes, ‘‘ would be ridiculous and despi- 
cable ; even to call him (as some have done) 
an inspired madman would be most incom- 
plete and misleading. But it may, I think, 
be allowable to say that he was a sublime 
genius, often perfectly sane, often visionary 
and exa/té without precisely losing his hold 
upon sanity, and sometimes exhibiting an in- 
sane taint.’”? To us this appears to be the 
true statement of the matter; nor do we think 
it derogates from a respectful and grateful 
acceptance of Blake’s work. 

Blake’s splendid, but chaotic and dark im- 
agination found vent equally in painting and 
poetry. His brush was perhaps rather more 
prolific than his pen, but he worked inces- 
santly at both professions. At engraving, he 
worked sufficiently to supply himself and 
wife with the necessaries of life ; with paint- 
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ing and poetry he fed his peculiar nature. Of 
his fine art we can only say here that it was 
characterized by the same spiritual and vital 
force, the same mystery, as his poetry. Of 
his writings, the strangest part, and the part 
most peculiarly of the man, is formed by his 
Prophetic Books, which are not given in Mr. 


Rossetti’s lyrical collection. Of his early 
poems it has been well said: ‘‘ They have 
the grandeur of lofty simplicity, not of la- 
bored pomp ; a grandeur like that which in- 
vests our imaginations of the patriarchs. By 
a well, beneath a palm tree, stands one who 
wears but a linen turban and a simple flow- 
ing robe, but who watches browsing sheep 
and camels drinking ; yet no modern mon- 
arch, however gorgeously arrayed and brill- 
iantly surrounded, can compare with him in 
majesty.’’? To attempt to penetrate the dark- 
est recesses of Blake’s mind through the me- 
dium of his poetry is a difficult though not 
unpleasing task. It can not be denied that 
he wrote much that is absolutely incompre- 
hensible, much perhaps that is absurd ; but 
from the cloud of obscure mysticism that 
floats before the reader’s eyes, there leaps 
forth now and then an idea ora phrase of 
transcendent beauty and power. The words 
abstractly taken may mean nothing, but for 
all that they paint unmistakably an idea 
which the reader can not conceive in other 
words. We close with one of the more sim- 
ple and most beautiful of his minor poems: 


“ Tiger! Tiger! burning bright 
In the forests of the night, 
What immortal hand or eye 
Framed thy fearful symmetry? 


**In what distant deeps or skies 
Burned that fire within thine eyes? 
On what wings dared he aspire? 
What the hand dared seize the fire? 


* And what shoulder and what art 
Could twist the sinews of thy heart? 
When thy heart began to beat, 
What dread hand formed thy dread feet? 


** What the hand and what the chain 
Knit thy strength and forged thy brain? 
What the anvil? What dread grasp 
Dared thy deadly terrors clasp? 


When the stars threw down their spears, 
And watered heaven with thy tears, 
Did he smile his work to see? 

Did he who made the lamb make thee? 








